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WHEAT-CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 





WE congratulate the farmers of the United States 
and Canada who possess lands adapted to the eco- 
nomical production of wheat, on the bright prospects 
before them. Flour is now selling in Rochester at 
eleven dollars a barrel, which is higher than it has 
been in thirty-five years; and there are what appear 
to us geod reasons for believing that wheat-culture 
is destined to be a very profitable business in the 
valley of the Great Lakes on this continent, in all 
time to come. A few facts illustrative of this subject 
will be submitted to the consideration of the reader: 
France, and the United Kingdom of England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, contain a population of about 
sixty-five millions, who are fast acquiring that higher 
standard of comfort which enables the masses to con- 
sume good wheat bread in place of much cheaper 
vegetable food. For indefinite ages the great body 
of the people in Europe have consumed, compara- 
tively, little wheat; being compelled to subsist mainly 
on various kinds of pulse, potatoes, and other tuber- 
ous roots, and rye, oat, barley and corn meal. B 
the discoveries and inventions in arts, and the ad- 
vancement of sciences, their labor is far more pro- 
ductive now than it has ever before been, their wages 
are higher, and, consequently, they are able to live 
better, and are glad of an opportunity of so doing. 
Official returns made to Parliament show that the 
people of the United Kingdom have doubled their 
annual consumption of sugar in ten years—a re- 





markable fact, considering the comparatively small 
increase of population. In 1847, the British nation, 
before the oman of gold in Australia and Cali- 
fornia, and when labor was not so well paid as it now 
is, imported for consumption 32,000,000 bushels of 
Indian corn and 4,464,757 quarters of wheat. In 
1853, it imported 6,235,864 quarters of wheat, and 
only 14,168,856 bushels of corn. These figures show 
a decrease of the consumption of our Indian corn of 
more than half, and an increase in the consumption 
of wheat of about fifty per cent., in seven years. 
Northern and Central Europe, in Italy, France and 
the United States, brown bread and corn bread are 
giving place to wheat bread, whenever the former 
have long been eaten. “ ye and Indian” in New 
England, “hoe-cake” “pones” and “corn dodgers” at 
the South and South-west, are becoming historical. 
Place good wheat bread and that made of meal on 
the tables of the million, and the old habit of eatin 
meal bread, or meal dumplings and porridge, wi 
in a few years cease to exist. The poor in Ro- 
chester pay eleven dollars a barrel for flour rather 
than consume meal at less that half the cost, because 
their wages are generally good, and they have always 
been in the practice of eating flour in this fine wheat- 
growing district. 

In the British West Indies, Cuba, Brazil and Cen- 
tral America, the consumption of our wheat flour is 
on the increase. We have before us the official Re- 
ports of all our exports and imports, of our commer- 
cial and other transactions with all nations, for several 
years, including the last. Attention is invited to the 
fact that the whole world took only $1,374,077 worth 
of corn, and $709,074 worth of meal, of this great 
corn-growing nation during the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30th, 1853; while it exported wheat and flour 
to the amount of $20,000,000, within a small fraction. 

Notwithstanding our pretty high duty on foreign 
wheat, Canada wheat-growers sold in the United 
States 1,297,131 bushels in the last fiscal ear, and 
received for the same, according to custom house re- 
turns, only $821,596. The returns for the present 
fiscal year, ending on the first of July, 1854, will 
doubtless show a much larger sale, and at a far bet- 
ter price. Free trade with Canada would be a great 
boon to its farmers, and probably no disadvantage to 
the much larger agricultural interest of this republic. 
If Canada were a part of the United States, no one 
would fear, or complain of free trade therewith. It 
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is a subject of much interest to many of our readers, 

_ and like most others, has at least two sides, and was 
not a little discussed in the circle of the writer’s 
friends during the several years he was connected 
with the government at Washington. Looking at 
American agriculture from an elevated point of view, 
we believe that it will be best promoted by pursuing 
a liberal policy with all nations and provinces. It 
is the general improvement and elevation of man- 
kind which make farming so prosperous in this coun- 
try; and at the risk of wounding some of the cherished 
prejudices of a few of our subscribers, we shall soon 
take the liberty of writing and publishing an elabo- 
rate article on this subject. 

To be a skillful and successful wheat-grower, one 
needs considerable professional knowledge. The most 
difficult points in the operation are to make the soil 
precisely what it ought to be, and to prevent its 
gradual deterioration by years of successive cropping. 
Where nature has made the land just right for the 
growth of wheat, its cultivation is as simple as any 
tillage possibly can be. 

Where land is rich and adapted to wheat, the luxu- 
rient growth of weeds is often troublesome and quite 
injurious to the crop. ‘To eradicate these, and clear 
the ground of their seeds, it should be plowed early 
in the season, which will give the weeds a fine start. 
After all the seeds have germinated that will before 
stirring the earth again, it should be cultivated with a 
cultivator (one with wheels is best) as deeply as pos- 
sible. Again the ground will be covered with weeds 
and young grass; new seeds having been brought up 
to the genial warmth of thesun. This crop of plants 
must be destroyed by cultivation; and the operation 
indicated ought to be repeated until every pestiferous 
seed has sprouted, and the soil is left clean and finely 
pulverized, as well as rich, for the reception of seed 
wheat. The latter should be sown in drills, if it con- 
veniently can be, the ground rolled, and water fur- 
rows well made, so as to prevent standing water, and 
the furrows washing when heavy showers fall on the 
field. Skillful tillage will produce an extra crop 
where a careless, slovenly farmer will hardly harvest 
grain enough to pay him for the labor he really per- 
forms, and for the seed sown. 

Wheat-growers differ in their notions and practice 
as to the quantity of seed that ought to be put on 
an acre; a bushel and a peck may be about the 
average sown in Western New York—a few sowing 
as much as two bushels, and some ouly one or less. 
Wheat is often more or less broken and damaged for 
seed in threshing ; in which case a larger amount is 
used per acre. Where it is sown broadcast, either by 
hand or a machine for the purpose, many cover it 
with gang-plows made for the purpose, as well as 
general cultivation. Some sow on ground as it is 
left by a common plow, that the harrow may cast the 
seed into quasi-drills between the ridges made by 
plowing as the seed is covered. This is regarded as 

etter than to harrow the ground level before the 
seed is sown. It is important to cover the seed as 
evenly as possible, and to sow it soon after a rain, so 
that the moist earth will adhere to the seed. Seed 
sown in a dry, open soil, often dies soon after it has 
sprouted, bec: ase its young root can not, so to speak, 
take hold of teearth. Too much air dries and kills 





















it. Hence th using a roller to compress 
the earth d, and the advantage of 
striking the be on a hill of corn as it is 
planted. 


t require considerable at- 
tention. Where one a good flock of sheep they 
may aid in keeping down grass and weeds, and in 
manuring the land by letting them gather feed all day 
on some rich, perhaps low ground pasture, and then 
be turned upon the fallow to spend the night. Be- 
fore they are turned out in the morning they will pick 
up a good deal of green herbage, and altogether the 
ground will be considerably improved by their assist- 
ance. Many farmers are not aware how much stock 
may do to convey the elements of fertility in low pas- 
tures and meadows upon arable uplands, at a trifling 
expense. A farm may possess valuable resources in 
low spots whence issue springs or flow rivulets, which 
are entirely overlooked or neglected by the owner. 
When rain falls upon the earth, passes through the 
surface soil and subsoil and the water appears in 
springs, it brings with it not a little of the soluble, 
vegetable and mineral constituents of all agricultural 
plants. To allow these elements to run to waste, is 
bad, very bad, economy. The great truth must ever 
be borne in mind, that the poverty of the soil limits 
the growth of wheat. Hence, how to enrich the soil 
in an economical way is a question of universal inter- 
est. With our almost unlimited area of virgin lands, 
the necessity of saving the raw material of wheat and 
other crops is not so generally appreciated as it ought 
to be. This is a misfortune which we have done our 
best to avert. Neither the denizens of citics and 
villages, nor the people in the country, are willing to 
give this subject that earnest attention which its im- 
portance demands. Every where our countrymen 
seek amusement more than instruction. So long as 
this disposition is indulged, agricultural science must 
languish, while “Rural” Humbugs that cater for 
every popular passion and prejudice will wax fat, on 
the same principle that houses of ill-fame and deus 
for gamblers and tiplers make the fortunes of their 
proprictors. Broad is the road that leads to ruin ; 
and to be popular with the multitude is no evidence 
of either knowledge or virtue. 

Lime in the form of a hydrate, as slaked after burn- 


/ing, as a sulphate in gypsum, and as a phosphate in 


bones, has long been used for the improvement of 
wheat lands. They are generally distinguished for 
the calcareous nature of some of the rocks, or de- 
posits, from which they have been partly formed, 
where nature has furnished map with good wheat 
soils. Remove all the lime from the soil of Western 
New York, and Monroe county would cease to pro- 
duce a million and a half bushels of wheat a year. 
Gypsum grows in several places, and is sold at two 
dollars a ton, ground, because sulphur exists in com- 
bination with iron; and from this compound is formed 
the oil of vitriol, by the union of oxygen with sul- 
phur; and this oil of vitriol combines with the oxide 
of iron to form copperas, and with lime to form 
gypsum. 

Many a soil abounds in both iron and alum salts 
(sulphates and phosphates of iron and alumina), that 
lack only lime to decompose these often injurious salts, 
and form in their stead both plaster of Paris and the 
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earth of bones. Where s 
rally in the soil, tillage effe 
changes which we have j 
soil yields far more clov 
turned in with the plow, growing wheat 
plants, than will grow on land’that has only a mini- 
mum quantity of lime. To persuade a field to bear a 
generous burden of clover, or grass of any kind, we 
must see that the soil abounds in the things which 
nature consumes in the growth of such plants. If it 
has the constituent elements of crops, it needs no ma- 
nurd; but if these are lacking, then look out for ashes, 
bones, gypsum, marl, night-soil, subsoil plowing, 
swamp-muck and lime, stable manure, and all other 
known fertilizers. So little attention is paid to col- 
lecting the elements of grain and applying them to 
the soil, that we do not expect ever to see wheat so 
low as a dollar a bushel again in this inland town. 
The amount of good wheat land in North America 
is much less than is generally supposed; while the 
number to consume wheat increases very rapidly. 





DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF WOOL. 


Wuttx Beef Cattle are selling in New York at 
from $11 to $13 per 100 ths, and Wheat is worth 
nearly $2.50 a bushel, and other products of the soil 
are equally high, it seems extraordinary, and quite 
unaccountable to some, that the price of Wool should 
have declined 15 or 20 per cent. below its value last 
year. The fact is certainly deserving of a thorough 
investigation. In our last, the reader's attention was 
invited to important statistics illustrative of the pres- 
ent condition of the Wool-growing Interest in the 
United States, in which it was shown that we annu- 
ally import in woolen fabrics and raw wool twice as 
much of this staple as is grown in the country. The 
present low price of wool, comparatively speaking, 
cannot be ascribed to over-production by American 
farmers. Its cause, whatever it may be, is wholly 
foreign; and therefore it is less obvious to the pro- 
ducers of wool in this republic. In looking abroad 
for statistics bearing on this question, we find the fol- 
lowing figures, which embody the substance of the 
return of the British Board of Trade: 


IMPORT OF WOOL INTO ENGLAND. 


1849, 1852. 1853. 
, eS 127,579 223,413 151,117 


Germany, viz. :—Necklenburg, 
Hanover, Ojdenburg & Hi: 12,750,011 12,765,253 11,571,800 
Te iccnnvengecurewenaapel 

Other countries in Europe....- 11,132,354 13,782,140 28,861,166 





British Poss. in S. Africa....... 5,377,595 6,338,796 7,221,448 
British do in East Indies..... 4,182,853 7,880,784 12,400,869 
British Settlement in Australia. 35,849,171 43,197,301 49,075,812 
South Amorion........coscccce 6,014,525 6,552,689 9,746,032 
Other countries ....-.......---- 1,004,679 3,661,082 4,358,172 

WOE. ccccccsecspesd 76,768,647 93,761,458 119,306,445 


The close study of the above table will inform all 
American wool-growers who are their powerfal and 
successful competitors. It will be seen that Spain 
exported less wool to England in 1853 than in 1852 
by 72,296 tbs. Germany exported less by nearly a 
million and a quarter pounds; while other countries 
in Europe increased their exports of wool to England 
from 11,132,354 tbs. in 1849, to 28,861,166 tbs. in 
1853. The British Possessions in Southern Africa 





increase their exports of wool about a million pounds 
a year. Her East Indivs have increased their annual 
exports from about four million pounds in 1849, to 
nearly twelve and a half millions in 1853. Instead 
of sending less wool to England since the discovery 
of gold in Australia, as was predicted and generall 
expected, the export of last year was six million pounds 
larger than the year previous; and at the same time 
South American States sent to England fifty per cent. 
more wool than ever before. From all countries, the 
excess of last year’s importations over those of 1852 
is about twenty-five million pounds; equal to nearly 
half of the entire clip of the United States. The 
Capital and Machinery of England appear to be in 
a fair way to purchase the wool, and manufacture it: 
for half the civilized world. Her foreign possessions 
alone furnish more than seventy million pounds a year; 
and they have an undeveloped capacity for the econ- 
omical production of this great staple, limited only 
by the wants of mankind. She has virtually ceased 
to be dependent on Spain for fine wool, and soon will 
be equally independent of Germany for that commod- 
ity. It is now generally believed by naturalists that 
the fine wooled sheep of Spain, the parents of the 
best Merino blood, were brought from Africa by the 
Moors—a very remarkable people. Certainly, the 
Table Lands of South America are found well adapt- 
ed to the growth of fine as well as common coarse 
wool. In Central America, also, this branch of ru- 
ral industry is bound to prosper. Mr. Barrunpia, 
minister plenipotentiary of Honduras, in presenting 
his credentials to the President a few days since, said: 
“ Honduras has opened its doors and lent its co-oper- 
ation to an enterprise of vast importance to the in- 
terests of the world—I mean a rapid and easy com- 
munication between the two great oceans. She of- 
fers her commodious ports, her salubrious climate, 
and her great but undeveloped resources to the aid 
of this great undertaking, and opens her rich and fer- 
tile territory to the enterprise and industry of the 
American people.” A ship canal, or a first class rail- 
way with a double track, will soon connect the two 
oceans in Honduras; and this great thoroughfare will 
alone attract tens of thousands of emigrants to “the 
rich and fertile territory,” so liberally opened “to the 
enterprise and industry of the American people.” 

No one can understand the wool market of New 
York, or the propriety of increasing his flock of shee 
who does not keep himself well posted in the rapid 
progress of the age. Many of our readers, we dare 
say, do not see how steamers on the ocean can possi- 
bly affect the value of wool in Michigan or Canada ; 
and yet it is such ships as the “Golden Age” (briefly 
noticed in this connection), that brings the uttermost 
parts of the earth into successful competition with the 
wool growers of this country : 


“ American Steamsup GoipEn AGE, 
“ Melbourne, Australia, Feb. 20, 1854. ; 


“ GENTLEMEN :—To-morrow I leave for Sidney, 
having arrived here, all well, in fifty-one days running 
time from Liverpool, from dock to dock. You can- 
not conceive the enthusiastic greetings we received 
from the Americans at this place, when the Golden 
Age was seen in the offing, traveling at a speed hith- 
erto unseen in these waters, when they found that our 
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running time was eleven days shorter than that of their | more of the 
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with praise. Your obedient servant, — 
Every farmer, and every farmer’s sons and daugh- 


“D. D. P "id 
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In 1752 (only 102 ye ur present calendar 
was adopted in England by the elision, or cutting off, 
of eleven days between the 2d and 14th of Septem- 
ber; and in the same year the English statute changed 
the commencement of the legal year from the 25th 
of March to the Ist of January. A person born 
before 1752, if he*estimated his age by the “New 
Style,” would make himself younger by eleven days 
than by the “Old Style” of reckoning, because that 
number of days of his life would not be counted. In 
the early part of this century we heard much about 
“New Style” and “Old Style;” but of late the mat- 
ter has lost its popular interest, except as a part of 
the history of the calendar. ‘ 

The Greek or Attic calendar distributed the year 
into twelve lunar months, of alternately 29 and 30 
days, and intercalated a lunar month, for the most 

art, every two years, yet occasionally omitted the 
intercalary month, so as to make the civil months 
recur at exactly the same natural seasons. This 
calendar also divided each of its months into three 
decades. ‘The original Roman calendar assigned only 
304 days to a year, distributed these into ten months 
of unequal length, and reckoned March as the first 
month of the ten. The nomenclature of the last 
four months of this calendar is still retained in our 
own calendar—the names September, October, No- 
vember and December signify simply the seventh, the 
eighth, the ninth and the tenth months (septem, 
seven; octo, eight; novem, nine; decem, ten). Numa 
reformed this ancient calendar by adding 51 days to 
the year, and distributing it into twelve months, inter- 
calating between the 23d and 24th of February in 
every second year, a month of variable length. This 
second calendar was still further improved by Juttus 
Casar, and continues in use in Europe and this 
country, with slight changes, at the present time. It 
adds one day to February every fourth year, which is 
called “leap-year.” In 1582, Pope Greeory XIL. 
adjusted the Julian calendar of 365 days to more 
accurate astronomical observation of the actual length 
of the true year, by altering “the style,” or throwing 
out ten days of the year in which it was adopted, 
between the 4th and 15th of October; and by or- 
daining that in all time to come the intercalary, or 
leap-year day, of the first hundredth, the second hun- 
dreth and the third hundredth of every four hundred 
years, should not be reckoned. By this arrangement, 
three intercalary days are not reckoned in four hun- 
dred years. This “ New Style” was not adopted in 
England till 1752, or 170 years after its establishment 
at Rome, when it was necessary to throw out eleven 
days in place of ten. 

July being the fifth month from March (the latter 
being the first in the year), it was called in the old 
Roman calendar Quintilis, derived from quinque, five; 
and it received its present name by order of Mark 
Antony, in honor of Juttus Casar. The ancient 
Saxons called it “Hay-month,” because it was the 
time of their hay-harvest, and “Meadow-month,” be- 
cause it was the season of their meadow grasses 





rushing up into flower. This fact shows that their 
climate was nearly a month later than ours in West- 
ern New York. 

The head of a fierce lion has been adopted as em- 
blematic of the raging heat that sometimes prevails 
in the month of July—the hottest in the year. For 
indefinite ages, Africa, with its vast oceans of burn- 
ing sand, was regarded as “the dry nurse of lions.” 
The reader will find in connection with this brief no- 
tice of the calendar and the present month, a graphic 
picture of the popular and poetic symbol of July. 


——E> a 


OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 





Mr. Eprror:—The changeableness of our climate 
has never been more clearly marked than during the 
present season up to this time. The early part of 
March was mild and pleasant—the buds of many 
trees were almost fully expanded by the balmy air— 
when, presto! Old Boreas whistled amoung the open- 
ing blossoms, and Crocuses and Daffodils were fain to 
show their modest faces from beneath the snowy 
mantle which covered the earth. Then a long period 
of cold, wet and rainy weather followed, until about 
the 20th of May, making the time for planting spring 
crops one of excessive anxiety and labor. Next fo. 
lowed very warm and dry weather, and most fields 
not well drained and worked were baked and parched. 

It is especially necessary during the continuance of 
drouth that the ground be often stirred. A finely- 
pulverized soil permits the air to impart its moisture 
to the little spongioles or root-fibers that are seeking 
it on every side, and enables them to absorb the re- 
freshing dews of night. Ammonia, ever present in 
the atmosphere, is absorbed by the condensed vapor 
and deposited with the dew, thus contributing to fer- 
tilize and invigorate the hungry plants. 

If you have not an abundance of good pasturage 
for your stock, do not fail of having one,or more 
acres of Indian corn sown broadcast or in drills, ex- 
pressly to supply the deficiency. All who have tried 
it speak in the highest terms of its value, particularly 
during our summer heats. 

Ruta Bagas may be sown by the 10th of this 
month, and common field turnips by the 20th. Sow 
on freshly-tilled land, that is well supplied with the 
mineral constituents of the plant. 

Planting generally will now have been finished ; 
ank keep, if possible, your plants in a healthy, grow- 
ing condition. 

Cut off dead parts of trees and shrubs, and head 
down those that have grown too tall and slender, that 
the side shoots and lower branches may become more 
vigorous and stocky. 

Laying of roses and grape vines, and budding of 
roses, may be done this month. Cherries may gene- 
rally be budded about the first of August; the exact 
time depends upon the season. 

Strawberries may be transplanted as soon as they 
have done bearing. The earlier they are set out the 
larger will be the return next year. The following, 
from the Albany Cuitivater, tells the whole story of 
the precautions to be observed in successful trans- 
planting: 

“ As soon as the plants are taken up, the leaves 
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should all be removed except the small central ones 
not yet expanded, the roots immersed in mud, and 
the plants then set. The earth should be settled 
about them by pouring on water, and then fine earth 
drawn about them to form a mellow surface. A 
coating of fine manure, two inclies thick, should be 
placed about them, which will keep them moist, and 
prevent the ground baking if any subsequent watering 
is needed.” 


Mark by a stake or string the earliest and best con- 
ditioned vegetable or plant whose seed you would 
wish to have for another year, and let the article so 
marked be strictly forbidden fruit. An invariable se- 
lection of your seed from the earliest ripened, con- 
tinued for a series of years, will make a material dif- 
ference in the maturity of your crops. 

If you cultivate for seed, select from those plants 
which give the greatest return for the least amount 
of straw consistent with health and vigor; if for 
forage, the reverse holds true. Cuutor. 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


REMEDY FOR THE CUT-WORM. 











Mr. Eprror:—The cut-worm has been very de- 
structive this season. 1 set 240 sweet potato plants, 
and the third day after setting I found only five left. 
Since then I have set 500 cabbage and 1,000 sweet 
potato plants, with a hickory leaf around each, and 
not a single plant has been cut yet. I lay the leaf on 
the ground, the stem end from me; lay the plant on 
it, the root to my right; take the stem end in my left 
hand, and with my right hand fetch the top end of 
the leaf over the plant and stem end, which forms a 
tunnel; let the plant come through the leaf as far as 
it set in the ground before taken up; then open the 
ground with a trowel, or something of the kind, 
three or four inches deep; set in the plant and fill 
half full of earth; then a gill or half pint of well wa- 
ter; fill the hole, and press down a little, and leave 
the top of the pm dry. The leaf should be a 
half or three-quarters of an inch below the top of 
the ground. In that way I find the little scamps 
about the leaf, but they will not disturb the plant. 

All crops look well with us, wheat and grass in 
particular. Respectfully, yours, 

J. S. Carpenter. 

Port Cutxton, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


THE COMING WHEAT CROP IN CANADA, 








Mr. Eprtor:—The wheat crop in this part of 
Canada looks exceedingly well. ‘The only fear the 
farmers experience is that it is too rank, and will be 
knocked down too much; but there is no doubt that 
there is a good prospect for a first-rate crop. 

I recollect frequently hearing farmers and others 
inquire, “ What will keep the water out of cellars 
where there is no draining privilege?” I have just 
tried the experiment; and for the benefit of the com- 
munity I will give the benefit of my experience, 
through your columns, to your readers. We dug six 
inches below the large creek running near the cellar, 
and laid up the stone wall with water lime; then 
laid in a floor of brick with said lime; then lined the 
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with a coating of water 
an inch thick; and when 
ly water tight. 

C. H. Forman. 
Hatton, Wilt 
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MEMORIAL. 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 

The Maryland State Agricultural Society (through 
its committee appointed at its last general mecting) 
beg leave to submit the views entertained by it in re- 
lation te the improvement of agriculture, and to so- 
licit for the plan proposed in the memorial presented 
in its behalf the favorable consideration of Congress. 

The Smithsonian Institution at Washington has 
been spoken of as a seminary around which might 
spring up that national board or school of agricul- 
ture, with an experimental farm annexed, contempla- 
ted by Wasutneton. During his Presidency he fa- 
vored such a plan as a great desideratum to assist 
our progress. 

“The National Board of Agriculture in Great 
Britain,” he says, “I have considered one of the most 
valuable institutions of modern times;” and in reply 
to a letter of Baron Paxnirz, suggesting the estab- 
lishing of a farm under public patronage, for the pur- 
pose of increasing and extending agricultural knowl- 
edge, he expresses his solicitude upon the subject, 
but adds: “I know not whether I can, with proprie- 
ty, do any more at present than what I have done. 
I have brought the subject in my speech at the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress before the Na- 
tional Legislature.” 

This was his first message. After eight years ad- 
ministration of the Government he renewed the sub- 
ject; and in his last message to Congress, near its 
close, impresses the object near his heart with zealous 
argument (seldom used in his messages), evincing the 
deep solicitude he felt in the success of his recom- 
mendation: 

“Tt will not be doubted that, with reference either 
to individual or national welfare, agriculture is of 
primary importance. In proportion as nations ad- 
vance in population and other circumstances of ma- 
turity, this task becomes more apparent, and renders 
the cultivation of the soil more and more an object 
of public patronage. Institutions for promoting it 
grow up, supported by the public purse; and to what 
object can it be dedicated with greater propriety ?— 
Among the means which have been employed to this 
end, none have been attended with greater success 
than the establishment of boards, composed of proper 
characters, charged with collecting and diffusing 
information, andenabied by premiums and small pe- 
cuniary aid to encourage and assist a spirit of discov- 
ery and improvement. This species of establishment 
contributes doubly to the increase of improvement, 
by stimulating to enterprise and experiment, and by 
drawing to a common center the results everywhere 
of individual skill and observation, and spreading 
them thence over the whole nation. Experience, ac- 
cordingly, has shown that they are very cheap instru- 
ments of immense national benefits. 

“ T have heretofore proposed to the consideration 
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of Congress the expedien 
al university and also a 
sirableness of both thes 
ly increased with every ave taken of the 
subject, that I cannot o1 portunity of, once 
for all, recalling your attention to them. 

“The assembly to which I address myself is too 
enlightened not to be fully sensible how much a flour- 
ishing state of the arts and sciences contributes to 
national prosperity and reputation. True it is that 
our country, much to its honor, contains many semi- 
naries of learning, highly respectable and useful; but 
the funds upon which they rest are too narrow to 
command the ablest professors in the different de- 
partments of liberal knowledge for the institution 
contemplated, though they would be excellent ausil- 
laries. 

“ Amongst the motives to such an institution, the 
assimilation of the principles, opinions, and manners 
of our countrymen, by the common education of a 
portion of our youth from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. The more homogeneous our citi- 
zens can be made in these particulars, the greater 
will be our prospect of permanent union,” &e. 

Wasuncton’s heart was at this time, when at the 
loftiest point of his elevation, still looking back to 
the unpretending pursuit from which he had risen to 
the command of armies, confederacies, and finally the 
great model Republic. He looked back to the soil, 
and that honest industry which made it teem with 
blessings. He looked back to the productive masses 
that make up the States and nation, and felt it to be 
ihe duty of those placed by them in power to use 
that power to facilitate and per‘ect that creative in- 
dustry which is the foundation of the prosperity of 
the whole country. A national board or school of 
agriculiure, with all the advantages which books and 
science could bring; with all the assistance which 
philosophical apparatus and experimental tests, ap- 
_ directly to the soil, upon the largest scale, could 
end; with all the opportunities which the cultiva- 
tion of a considerable domain could afford for the 
introductiou of that tuition and discipline necessary 
to form a practical skill and thoroughly systematized 
views, in the relation to the various modes of farm- 
ing, was what he contemplated. 

A national school, with all these essential requi- 
sites, was the great object which Wasuineron had at 
heart at the close of his life. 

It is fortunate at this time that Congress, in acting 
on the bequest of another far-seeing philanthropist 
of a foreign Jand, has organized an institute as a na- 
tional instrument of instruction which can, without 
starting eny constitutional cavil, be employed in im- 
parting agricultural knowledge, not only among our 
own countrymen, but among men of all countries — 
The express injunction of Surrusoy’s will, which Con- 
gress, as a trustee, has undertaken to execute, is “to 
diffuse knowledge among men.” Can it be pretended 
that agricultural knowledge is not that sort of know- 
ledge which the benevolent friend of hunian progress 
wished to disseminate? The design of the utilitarian 
who sought, in transferring his wealth to a new coun- 
try, where an energetic people were scattered over a 
rich but rude domain, to dedicate it to the progress 
of his race, in pursuits to which they were called by 








surrounding circumstances, and which were most 
likely to promote their prosperity, would not exclude 
from the knowledge he provided for them that on 
which their welfare most depended. Could he have 
meant, in providing for the diffusion of knowledge 
among men, to provide only for lecture-rooms for 
savans, for instruments to repeat for them philosoph- 
ical experiments which had been taught them in 
schools, and which would bring within the circle ben- 
efitted some dozens of learned professors in a nation? 
Or could the giver of the Surruson fund, intending 
“to diffuse knowledge among men,” consider his aim 
accomplished by gathering up a great library for the 
enjoyment of the literati who might seek in Wash- 
ington food for their studious appetites? On the 
contrary, the very phrase of the will, which enjoins 
“a diffusion of knowledge among men,” would seem 
to exclude those who claim to be already learned in 
all the abstract sciences, so that the bequest might be 
made universally useful by dispensing knowledge 
among the masses of men who have not the time or 
the means to devote to abstract scholarship—amon 
that great body of men who make up the nation, an 
to which the mind instantly recurs and contradistin- 
guishes from the small class of learned professors and 
philosophical students. 

The knowledge that Swrruson would diffuse among 
men must be that which would be useful to the ma- 
ny, not the few. He could not hope to diffuse among 
men generally the science of Newron, of Sir Hum- 
purey Davy, of La Piace; in a word, the abstract 
science of all the schools, aricient and modern. The 
knowledge he wished to diffuse would be the grand 
results of their labors, as “coming home to the bo- 
soms and business of men.” And what subject is it 
more important to bring the lights of science to illus- 
trate and improve than the great leading one of ag- 
riculture, which is the substratum of every usetul art 
of all the prosperity of the country? ‘The farmers 
of the United States have, then, a claim, the strong- 
est claim, that the Smrruson fund shall, at least in 
part, be devoted to the purpose of increasing that 
knowledge which is of all others most useful to the 
world. 

It has been suggested that a happy union might be 
effected between that experimental system for the im- 
provement of farming which the la:t hours of Wasa- 
1ncTon’s life were busied in maturing, and the institu- 
tion which has since been founded in the city of 
Washington under the bequest of the philanthropist, 
Saurusoy, “to increase and diffuse knowledge amon 
men.” The farmer of Mount Vernon concentrate 
all his views to make the beginning of the new cen- 
tury (1800) an era from whence a progressive im- 
provement should start on his own estate, that might 
teach the lesson of restoring worn out lands, and give 
the impulse to the indefinite increase of fertility be- 
yond that of the original condition of our soils. 

This system, he learned from his European corres- 
pondence, was, with the aid of capital, the lights of 
science and of practical skill, associated together by 
boards of agriculture and farmin schools, producin 
such results in Europe. His plans were laid an 
drawn out in elaborate written instructions to the 
manager of his estate, and he was on his horse from 
day to day, riding from farm to farm, to second by 
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supervision and oral explanations, the designs he con- 
templated, when he took cold from exposure in a 
snow storm on the 12th of December. It produced 
quinsy in the course of the night of the 12th, and 
closed his career on the 14th in death. Thus the 
great intellect was quenched when practically employ- 
ed in the endeavor to make Mount Vernon realize 
some portion of the vast scheme of agricultural im- 
provement which his last message so impressively 
urged on Congress. What a tribute would it be to 
his memory if Congress should now take up his de- 
sign, frustrated by the hand of death, and make it 
immortal by selecting Mount Vernon as the seat of 
an agricultural school and model farm, uniting it, asa 
branch, to the Smithsonian Institute—the board of 
regents forming the board of agriculture which Wasu- 
inaton contemplated, and the learned professors 
bringing all the lights of science, aided by experi- 
ments in the lecture-room and on the farm, to increase 
agricultural knowledge and provide for its diffusion ! 
What a monument would Mount Vernon become 
over the dust of its glorious founder—the founder of 
the Republic—when redeemed again from wilderness 
and desolation by the power and genius of his coun- 

! It would be seen surpassing the finest cultiva- 
tion of the most perfect model farms of Europe, as 
our country surpasses Kurope in every useful enter- 
prize exciting its emulation, worked by the hands of 
scholars coming from the several States of the Union, 
repaid for their labors by the nurture, the energy, and 
the practical skill acquired from it, and by the science 
taught in the lecture room of the associated Smith- 
sonian Institution, by the inspirations of patriotism 
caught at the shrine of Wassinaron and the emula- 
tion to tread in his footsteps on the very spot that 
fostered his youth, and in the occupation which fitted 
him to lead the nation’s destinies; it would in effect be 
the restoration of a patriarchal place and its elevat- 
ing influences to the children of the Father of his 
Country. 

Watched over and cherished by the representatives 
of the several States and of the people, and by the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, all interested to hal- 
low the spot, to make it teem with improvements, 
which imitation would spread in the surrounding coun- 
try, and which the annual swarms of educated youth 
from its industrious hive would carry with them to 
the remotest parts, Mount Vernon wonld renew 
throughout the world its benignant influence, put on 
the aspect of that glory which now lies buried in its 
bosom, and become again a source of joy to the im- 
mortal mind it nursed, if the unbodied soul can take 
an interest in sublunary things once dear to it. For 
the living surely, and to all future generations of the 
living, it would be pregnant with blessings, and not 
only to those deriving immediate instruction in the 
first and best business of life, but all the pilgrims of 
every nation on earth that may, through successive 
ages, visit the sepulchre of the apostle of liberty, 
would carry away with its patriotic inspiration a sense 
of the value of tuition in the art which creates per- 
sonal independence and imparts the vigor of mind 
and body essential to the maintenance of political 
freedom. 

The principal professor of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tutlon (Mr. Henry)has been consu'ted in reference to 
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does not consider the 
than sufficient to accom- 
plish what he main object in which it 
is now engaged, a to the assistance it now 
gives incidentally to agricultural instruction the ad- 
vantage of a course of annual lectures on the sub- 
ject. With the aid of the appropriation which Con- 
gress makes every session for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, in the shape of Patent Office Reports, &c., the 
whole system of instruction contemplated for the ag- 
ricultural school might be carried out through the 
agency of the Smithsonian Institution; its regents 
becoming the board of agriculture to which Wasn- 
tncton looked as the instrument of so much good, 
and Mount Vernon, as the model farm (worked by 
the students, like those of Europe conducted ona 
similar plan), supporting them by its products. 


The purchase of the farm and the construction of 
tenements for the superintendent and scholars would 
require considerable expenditure in the beginning, 
but the establishment, permanently founded, under 
proper management, would preserve itself and pro- 
vide amply for the subsistence of the number of 
scholars engaged in the cultivation of the farm and re- 
ceiving the instruction of the Smithsonian Institution. 
As a property anpurtenant to the latter, the question 
of jurisdiction of the General Government over the 
soil, as clashing with that of Virginia, would be 
avoided. It would be a farm and a school, like oth- 
er farms and schools in Virginia, subject to the gen- 
eral laws of the State, and to such rules of the insti- 
tution as the parties entering it would make obliga- 
tory by their own consent. 

If, however, unforeseen difficulty should be present- 
ed to the acquisition and application of it to the ob- 
ject proposed, there are many farms finely situated in 
the District of Columbia suitable for the design, if it 
shall be the pleasure of Congress to adopt it. And 
here (if Congress has exerted a constitutional power 
in providing a hospital for the insane of the District) 
it may, if in its wisdom it deems fit, found a District 
scheol, extending its benefits to the sane of the whole 
country. 

The undersigned committee respectfully submit this 
memorial, believing that they represent truly, not on- 
ly the wishes and interests of the Maryland State Ag- 
ricultural Society, but many others of the agricultu- 
ral associations which a zeal for the improvement of 
husbandry has given birth to in every State of the 
Union. The opinion generally prevails that Congress 
may organize a system at the capital for the diffusion 
of agricultural knowledge, associated with that al- 
ready established for kindred objects, and that it 
might be made, under wise and prudent legislation, 
auxillary to the aims of every State agricultural 
school or association in the Union, and thus advance 
the greatest interest of the country, not merely by its 
own direct action, but by the impulse it would give 
to co-operating systems in the several States. 


Jas. T. Ears, 
Open Bowie, 
Ciement Hitt, 
F. P. Buarr, 
Gro. W. Huaues. 
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IN THE BOTANICAL GARD 
TURAL 


OYAL AGRICUL- 


In this paper I purp notes on ten spe- 
cies of plants, six of which may be termed economic 
plants, and four medicinal plants, as follows:—Eco- 
nomic Plants: Pastinaca sativa, Parsnip; Dancus 
carota, Carrot; Cichorium Intybus, Chicory, Succory; 
Helianthus annuns, Sunflower; Linum usitatissimum, 
Linseed; and Polygonum fagopyrum, Buckwheat. 
Medicinal Plants: Carum carui, Carraway; Corisn- 
drum sativum, Coriander; Hioscyamus niger, Hen- 
bane; and Papaver somniferum, Poppy. My plots 
of Parsnips and Carrots are derived from wild exam- 
ples which were brought into the garden for experi- 
ment in 1848, and, as the results are somewhat curi- 
ous and interesting, I shall here describe my proceed- 
ings somewhat in detail. 

In the spring of 1848, I planted in my experimen- 
tal plots some seeds of these plants, which were gath- 
pod from wild specimens growing in an uncultivated 

ortion of the garden; the result, in as far as the 

arsnip is concerned, being pretty much as follows: 
The seed was drilled in rows about eighteen inches 
apart; and as it came up tolerably well, there were a 
number of plants for observation, which, as they ad- 
vanced and perfected their leaves, presented some 
most marked differences in many individuals. It is 
known that the wild parsnip leaves are of a dark 
green color, and thickly clothed with hairs of a great- 
er or less length, while the cultivated plant possesses 
foliage of a light yellowish-green hue, and totally de- 
void of hairs, being, as the botanists describe it, glab- 
rous. Now it is curious to remark that a first year’s 
cultivative process, consisting in gathering the seeds 
in autumn and planting them in the spring, had the 
effect of changing the wild foliage to the aspect of 
the cultivated plant of about 15 per cent. of the 
specimens that came up here; then as the object was 
to mark the advance of wild plants under cultivation, 
the examples with the hairy leaves were destroyed, 
and the smooth ones left to grow. 

In the autumn of the same year the roots were ta- 
ken up and carefully examined, when it was found 
that they had greatly increased in size when compar- 
ed with wild examples, this increase being not merely 
confined to the enlargement of the tissues of the top 
root, but to that of the lateral shoots; however, there 
were some specimens with a cleaner and smoother 
outline than others—these were reserved for the 
growth of seed. The seed of the following year was 
sown in the spring of 1850, in a newly-prepared bed, 
the result of which was a crop of tolerably good and 
succulent roots, some examples of which were, how- 
ever, far more what a Parsnip should be than others. 
The same process was again adopted in the growth 
of seed, and a third sowing took place of seed in 1852; 
but here the results, instead of showing a further ad- 
vance, proved a retrogression to the state of the sec- 
ond sowing. The reason for this is obvious. Lere 
was I sowing the same seed, year after year, under the 
same circumstances of soil, situation, and climate, and 
hence the process of cultivation so well begun, and 
so successfully going on, with repetition tended to de- 
generation. These experiments seemed valuable, as 





pointing out the circumstances attending the conver- 
sion of wild plants into cultivated vegetables; and, at 
the same time, show us that when a change is once 
attained, there is ever a tendency to revert to the 
wild state, which can only be averted a | constantly 
keeping up the cultivative process—cultivation, in- 
deed, consisting, not in suiting the natural require- 
ments of plants, but in submitting them to circum- 
stances as opposite as possible. But more, the ob- 
served facts as respects the Parsnip seemed to point 
out to me a way to the solution of the mystery con- 
nected with the forked method of growth of cultiva- 
ted roots, known by the name of finger-and-toes; and 
I have come to the conclusion that this so-called dis- 
ease is the result of degeneration of seed, arising from 
many circumstances, the most prominent of which 
are the repeated sowing in the same locality of one 
ground seed, the using seed from degencrate speci- 
mens, and the using of seed on a poor soil which has 
been grown on a rich land. In the experiments just 
quoted, my second crop of roots were fleshy, but, hay- 
ing fleshy forks, they were, indeed, roots in the condi- 
tion of fingers-and-toes; here, then, fingers-and-toes 
may be considered, firstly, as a consequence of the 
half way advanced from wildness to cultivation, and, 
secondly, in reversion from cultivation to wildness.* 

As respects the Carrots, it may be stated that 
their cultivation was carried out in the same manner 
as that of the Parsnips, and though the result was 
satisfactory, as exhibiting a great change, yet the 
change was not so marked as that observed in the 
Parsnips, though the same result followed a continu- 
ation of the process. 

The Chicory grows well on poor soils, especially if 
of a calcareous nature; it is indeed a wild native on 
our oolites; it lasts a considerable time, sending its 
roots deeper and deeper into the soil, and growing 
year by year larger and more succulent herbage. 
The herbage is eaten with tolerable appetite by cat- 
tle; and if the plant be c Itivated for feed, it should 
be cut off before seeding, as allowing the seeds to 
perfect themselves weakens the plants and shortens 
their duration. The roots grow to a large size, and 
contain a bitter extractive matter similar to that of 
the dandelion, and may medicinally be used for the 
same purposes; it has been much used for adulterat- 
ing and mixing with coffee; and notwithstanding it is 
even used knowingly with coffee in families, it is a vi- 
cious practice, as it contains none of the refreshing 
ao Hmm of the berry; and, indeed, substitutes a 
medicine for a salubrious aliment. 

My plot of Chicory occupied a position between @ 
plot of Sunflowers on the left, and of Linseed on the 
right, and was curious to observe that this viciiage, 
though it affected the former so as to cause them to 
grow but a few inches high, the growth of the large 
roots spreading in like manner far ander the Linseed 
plot had not the slightst influence on its growth. 
From this we see that the roots of a plant may take 
up matters from the soil which would be required by 
one species which succeeded and not by another. 
In the case before us, the Chicory and Sunflower, be- 
ing both plants of the great natural order Composita, 

*This subject will be found more fully worked out in a paper in 


the forthcoming number of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal. 
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may be expected to live upon a like pabulum; the | 


Linseed, however, being perfectly different in its na- 
ture and structure, requires to a considerable extent 
a different food. 

The Sunflower usually grows to a large size, even 
without manuring, and I think is capable of becom- 
ing a valuable and profitable plant to those who keep 
poultry, as it requires no expense for culture; the 
corner of a field or waste place may be turned over, 
and the seeds be planted even in a rude manner, and 
if merely thinned and hoed at the same time, to free 
them from weeds, they require no further care. 

Linseed.—As respects my experimental plots, I 
have been surprised to find this plant succeed so well 
in poor soils. 
the great oolite, and on the thick clay bed of the Bo- 
tanical Garden; in all cases without manure, and af- 
ter almost every kind of experimental crop, and my 
samples have always been very good; one great diffi- 
culty, however, attendant upon the cultivation of Lin- 
seed, which can more readily be overcome in small 

lots than in field cultivation, is that of the preva- 
ence of weeds; the Linseed is, at first, a small and 
delicate plant, and is easily overgrown by weeds, and 
if this be so in its early stage, it never recovers. In 
my plots this difficulty is got over by drilling, which 
allows the hoe to be used, and this could perhaps be 
done to advantage in field cultivation. That weeds 
may be expected to prevail in this crop, will at once 
be seen, when, in addition to the facilities offered for 
their germination by the preparation and fine pulver- 


ization of the soil, in its cultivation the smallness of 


the seed renders it exceedingly difficult to separate it 
from the seeds of weeds; and hence, with Linseed we 
usually find enough of weeds associated to furnish a 
tolerable crop from this source alone; hence, then, 
the purest or cleanest seed should always be employ- 
ed, even at the additional crop, as it will, in the end, 
be an incomparable saving. A few years since some 
foreign Flax seed was introduced to the college farm, 
and the crop was spoiled by Sinapis nigra, which has 
been ever since almost as common as the Scarvensis 
Charlock, though it scarcely existed there before. 

Buckwheat usually grows short with us, but seeds 
tolerably well; LIimagine that the oolites would form 
good soil for the growth of this plant for seed. I 
have had little experience of it in an economic point 
of view; but if found useful from the facility with 
which it can be grown, it might become a profitable 
plant for the corner of a garden or field, or an occa- 
sional headland. 

Medicinal Plants.—The few plants of this kind 
which have been introduced into my garden serve the 
purpose of instructing my class as to their nature, 
and are not grown with a view of testing their agri- 
cultural merits; at the same time such specimens as 
Carroway or Coriander often form a part of field cul- 
ture in the neighborhood of London, their seeds be- 
ing much employed as a medicine or as a spice, as al- 
so for the distillation of their essential oil; they are 
easily grown, a light pulverisable soil being best 
adapted forthem. Henbane is much used as a med- 
icine, for which purpose it is largely grown in the 
physic gardens. {[t requires a rich soil for the pro- 
duction of large and vigorous herbage; wanting this, 
however, in my garden causes it to seed all the better, 
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the opium Poppy gr 
heads for the first cropr™ My plot, however, has been 
kept up with seed from them, in which case the flow- 
er has gradually got very small. and the capsules are 
scarcely as large as a walnut; indeed, so changed is 
the plant from its first estate as hardly to appear the 
same species, thus affording a good practical lesson 
in the physiological fact attendant upon the growth 
of seed. Poppies as a crop may be seen in the 
neighborhood of most large towns. They grow best 
in deep rich land. I have seen enormous heads oa 
some of the well-drained lias soils in the vale of 
Gloncester—Professor J. Buckman, F. G. 8., F. 
L. &., in the London Agricultural Gazeite. 
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FARMING NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
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Tne farm is Mr. Joun Latunury’s, in the town- 
ship of Toxteth Park, and is occupied by him on a 
yearly tenure, under the Earl of Sefton; it lics about 
130 eet above the level of the sea. The soilis a 
lightish sandy loam, from 12 to 18 inches deep, on a 
subsoil of white, and, in some places, yellow saud; 
this is incumbent on a bed of clay and mazl, from 6 
to 8 feet deep, the whole resting upon the new red 
sandstone formation. Within the last five years the 
entire furm has been drained with common horse-shoe 
tiles, 13 inches long and 2§ inches wide inside, and 
laid on slate soles; the drains were all Jaid on the 
parallel system, averaging from 4 to 5 feet deep, and 
LO yards wide; cinders, to the depth of 9 inches, were 
laid over the tiles. The work has proved quite effect- 
ive, as the land is now perfectly dry and in the most 
satisfactory condition. Within the same period the 
farm has been entirely remodeled as regards fences; 
the many old ones were eradicated, and new ones 
planted of white thorn, and the farm is now divided 
into eight large regularly shaped fields; while before 
it consisted of something like three times that num- 
ber of enclosures. Many ponds and old pitsteads 
have been filled up, and there are now none on the 
estate, except two small ones, which are required for 
watering places. The ditches likewise have all been 
drained and filled up. Of these new fences, those 
which have been planted longest are but three years 
old, and are already what may be termed good sheep 
fences; and by the time they are five years old, will, 
probably, be fit for any purpose. Generally speak- 
ing, the quicks have been planted in a periectly 
straight line, six plants to a yard, or in other words, 
6 inches apart. This mode of planting seems to 
make a better fence, that is, a closer and thicker one 
(at the bottom especially), than when the quicks are 
placed alternately in two parallel lines. 

We may now proceed to notice more particularly 
the crops, and the general cultivation and manage- 
ment of the farm. The rotation commences (say), 
first year with oats; 2d, potatoes or turnips; 3d, 
wheat; 4th, clover; 5th, grass; 6th, ditto. Some- 
times, however, the 4th year is barley (after the 
wheat); but in either case the three following years 
the land is laid down with clover and grass seeds, 
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sown on the wheat or t 
and is then broken up 
termed the Lancashire 
generally adopted, tho with some little 
variation; at all events practice around here. 
The following is the state of cultivation at the pres- 
ent time: oats, 15 acres; potatoes, 174; turnips, 44; 
wheat, 20; barley, 4; clover, 18; grass, 19 ; home- 
stead and garden, 2; total, 100 acres. 

The oats are generally sown on one good furrow, 
which is all the tillage the land receives, save harrow- 
ing when first broken up for that crop. Five bush- 
els per acre are sown at the latter end of March or 
the first week in April; and the crop generally aver- 
ages 70 bushels per acre. Like all other grain crops 
on this farm, the oats are sown with a drill machine; 
the crop requires no weeding, the ground having been 
made perfectly clean when laid down to grass. 

As soon as the oats are harvested the land is fal- 
lowed or “skimmed” for the next year’s crop—pota- 
toes. In that state it lies all winter, and early the 
following spring is grubbed or scarified and again 
plowed; it is then well harrowed, and this brings it 
to a sufficiently good tilth and clean state, so as to al- 
low of the next process—drilling, and the potatoes 
are then planted. The quantity of manure used in 
this crop (potatoes) is 20 tons per acre, and consists 
of horse, cow, and black manure (night soil) in equal 
proportions. The produce, including both large and 
small, averages about 250 measures of 90 ths. each, 
per acre. The sets are placed from 8 to 9 inches 
apart, and the drills are 35 or 36 inches wide. This 
great width of drill is considered necessary for the 
a of thoroughly working and cleaning the 
and, without interfering with the crop. When the 
drills are small, and the crop heavy, like the one 
above mentioned, a large portion of it becomes un- 
marketable by its exposure to the atmosphere during 
growth. This is avoided when there is sufficient soil 
and the land can be constantly and thoroughly work- 
ed through summer. At the time of getting up the 
potatoes, the ground is well forked, and the weeds 
carefully picked out, which, together with the tops, 
are burnt and spread over again. 

We now come to the following crop, namely, 
wheat. The potatoes having been cleared off the 
land, the harrows are first used to level it, and to root 
up any remaining weeds; after this the plow goes 
over it once, and buts are formed about 15 yards 
wide. Then comes the sowing, which, if the weather 
permits, is done about the first week in November; 
the seed sown is 2 bushels per acre, and the average 
produce of the crop on this farm is from 45 to 50 im- 
perial bushels per acre. 

The succeeding crop is generally clover, but, as al- 
ready stated, barley is sometimes sown after the 
wheat. When such is the case, the land is plowed 
or “skimmed” over as soon as the wheat has been 
cleared off—immediately after if possible—as it is 
found to destroy the weeds much better. 1t thus re- 
mains fallow until the following spring or the begin- 
ning of March, when the land being dry enough it 
is well harrowed ; it is afterwards plowed again and 
“butted up,” and the seed sown about the usual time, 
the first week in April; 3 bushels per acre are sown, 
and the crop averages 50 bushels in fair seasons. 


previous spring, 
This may be 
is the one now 





The clover crop is, of course,sown on the wheat or 
the barley, the previous spring, i. e., the latter end of 
March or the first week in April. The following 
kinds and quantities of seed are sown per acre:—6 
tbs. red clover, 3 tbs. white clover, 2 tbs. rib-grass, 2 
Ibs. trefoil, and 4 bushel Pacey’s perennial rye-grass. 
The crop is generally mown twice in the season, and 
afterwards eaten off with sheep; the first crop, if a 
fair one, will be nearly 3 tons per acre; the second 
half that weight. ‘The two following years this same 
ground, which we have already stated lies three years 
in clover and grass, is manured in spring each year 
with guano at the rate of 24 ewt. peracre. It should 
also be stated that when a barley crop is taken after 
the wheat, and before the clover, the same quantity 
of guano is sown on the clover, as a compensation for 
the barley crop. ‘To conclude our notice of the cul- 
ture and management of the various crops, it may be 
here stated that about 35 or 36 acres have been marl- 
ed within the last seven or eight years with 128 cubic 
yards per acre. For this Mr. Larusury recently ob- 
tained a prize from the Manchester and Liverpool 
Agricultural Society, having previously obtained pri- 
zes for draining and eradicating—London .Agricul- 
tural Gazette. 





BEANS NOT AN EXHAUSTING CROP. 


Can the bean be considered a fertilizing, or is it an 
impoverishing crop? It is commonly received among 
farmers that it is not at any rate an exhausting crop, 
that it is rather ameliorating, and that it prepares a 
soil better than almost any other crop for wheat. 
And yet chemists show us that it takes off from the 
soil absolutely more nitrogenous matter than any crop 
of a similar kind—we mean corn, grain and pulse. 
Thus a produce of 30 bushels of beans per acre will 
remove say 490 ths. of nitrogenised on flesh-forming 
substance; while the same quantity of wheat per acre 
will remove only 260 fbs.; of barley, 40 bushels will 
remove 280 tbs.; of oats, the same quantity will take 
away 275 tbs. 

Though there have not been, that we are aware, 
any investigations into the organic composition of 
the bean straw, there is no doubt that it is highly 
nitrogenous also, Pea straw, a material of the same 
class, shows nitrogenous matter about 8 times as 
great as the straw of wheat per acre, 10 times as 
much as oats, and about 15 times as much as that of 
barley. Hence, then, it is a de-azotising crop, both 
in the grain and in the straw, taken per acre—the 
most certain mode of calculating such articles of 
produce. 

Theory immediately says, chemistry therefore has 
decided the bean to be an exhausting crop; and the 
reason why farmers so advocate it is just the same as 
induces them to advocate the growth of any corn 
crop which they know deteriorates the soil in its per- 
manent effect, but puts money immediately into their 
pocket. But we are not prepared to subscribe even 
to this, plausible as it may seem ; what we mean to 
say practically is this, that when properly cultivated 
the bean is not an impoverishing crop, but the 
reverse. 

A very few physiological and practical facts will 
easily set us right on this point, and obviate the great 
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objection some land-owners have to see beans culti- 
vated even on soils where the clover has got worn 
out, and where the bean is used, and most success- 
fully, as a substitute for that plant. 

The bean has a large leaf system. Tence it de- 
rives a large portion of its clement from the atmos- 
phere. Treating leaves as the lungs of the plant, 
and knowing that the turnip, the clover and others, 
derive a proportion of nourishment from the atmos- 
phere almost, we had said, in the ratio of a large or 
a small leaf development, we easily see how the clo- 
ver, even when all mown off, is not much of an ex- 
hauster; while the wheat or the oats, having a small 
and feeble leaf system, will take most from the soil. 

Nor are we altogether to forget the benefit of the 
shelter of the bean leaves. The moisture or the am- 
monia may fall on the soil. In many cases, a hot sun 
may evaporate the one, and dissipate the other; the 
beans will, in the very reverse, shelter the soil till both 
are absorbed. And these leaves fall off. It is known 
how planting even with trees, which take of tons of 
inorganic matter, will enrich a soil in vegetable con- 
stituents. The fall of the leaves, year after year, 
which are mostly formed of carbon and moisture, 
forms a superstructure of soil rich in vegetable mat- 
ter. So the bean leaves fall off at harvest, by frosts 
or from ripeness; and these all assist in improving 
the carbonaceous matter of the soil, and so fitting it 
at least for some kinds of crops. 

The bean is a deep tap-root feeder. Corn of all 
kinds permeate the surface soil with fine, small spread- 
ing filaments of roots. Deeper, it is true, it might 
go, if the soil were deeper worked and pulverized, 
and there were more inducements; but in ordinary 
circumstances, it is a shallow spreading root-feeder. 
The bean is the reverse. Its deep-feeding root strikes 
directly down, and it is only at the lower parts of 
that root that the spongeole are sent out. It de- 
rives its food, in fact, from a different part of the soil, 
go far as the root is concerned; and therefore it may 
be said to have a mode of supply altogether different 
from the corn crops, which usually follow it. 

But we must not be led away to forget the saving 
clause of proper cultivation. It is not the mere dril- 
ling or dibbling or broadcast sowing of beans we 
now object to. orrecommend. If the bean is a deep 
feeder, it must be assisted to get food where the root 
really goes. Hence all good farmers ridge their 
beans, and in the ridge put some fertilizing matter. 
All manures covered by the soil have a natural ten- 
dency downward; and hence the bean root will follow 
the manure deposited in the furrow, and the bean 
planted above it. 

Not only so, but as the leaves are a great means 
of supplying the plant with food, they must have 
plenty of room to expand. Beans must be sown in 
wide ridges. We have seen good—the best perhaps 
we ever saw—at 30 inches; we have seen excellent 
at 32 inches; but they never ought to be less than 
27 inches, and if properly cultivated they will meet 
at these widths long before harvest. But the soil 
between must not be neglected, otherwise it will grow 
weeds, which will not on'y impoverish the soil, un- 
fitting it for a future crop, but injure the progress of 
the beans themselves. Hence the horse and hand 
hoe must be liberally applied ; or what is better, the 










itself may be used with 
both a crop and a fallow 
e soil is being cleaned 
and pulverized, v bsoil is enriched and 
growing acrop. He an crop, when properly 
managed, derives its nourishment from the subsoil, 
while the surface soil is being fallowed, sheltered 
and improved for the wheat crop. 

Practice steps in, therefore, and shows that mere 
closet chemistry can never unravel the secrets of the 
true position of the bean crop—Mark Lane Ex- 
press. 
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LETTER FROM OREGON. 

In my last letter I promised to give you some ac- 
count of Southern Oregon, and in doing this I must 
rely considerably upon other sources than my own 
observation. South of the Willamette valley, and 
separated from it by the Calapooya range of moun- 
tains, lies the Umpqua valley. ‘This valley embraces 
a tract of country lying between the Cascade and 
coast ranges of mountains, extending a distance of 
about seventy miles north and south. 

The face of the country differs materially from that 
of the Willamette, being composed of clusters of 
small valleys, varying in size, and separated from each 
other by ranges of hills) In the immediate vicinity 
of the two principal branches of the river the valleys 
are of greater extent, affording a large amount of 
arable land. The Umpqua is in general not so well 
timbered as the region both north and south of it, 
the timbers consisting principally of Oak. On the 
borders of the ravines on the hill sides are groves of 
Fir and Pine, but these are comparatively scarce. 
This deficiency of timber has hitherto had a tendency 
to retard the settlement of the Umpqua valley. The 
more gentle slopes of the hills have not as yet been 
tilled; but if any judgment may be formed from. the 
luxuriant growth of grass which covers them, most 
abundant crops of grain may be grown on them. 
The soil on the hills is less deep than in similar situa- 
tions in the Willamette; it is of reddish color, and so 
tenacious that on the steepest hills it washes but lit- 
tle, though subjected to powerful and long-continued 
rains. No part of Oregon that has yet been settled 
affords a better or more extensive range for stock of 
all kinds than the Umpqua. The native grasses, 
which cover the face of the country, are of the most 
nutritious kinds, and cattle that have made the jour- 
ney across the plains, and were reduced to the last 
stages of leanness, will become in the course of six 
or eight months, on grass alone, so fat as to render 
even moderate locomotion a positive annoyance. This 
may seem tough to farmers at the East, who are 
obliged to pursue a long course of stall-feeding to 
— their stock for market. But it is a fact well 

nown to all who have spent a year in Oregon, that 
in no place in the United States can beef be found as 
fat as that exhibited in the markets here, and yet 
people in Oregon never stall-feed. 

Hogs in this country require but little feed; in fact, 
few farmers feed hogs at all, from the earliest days of 
pighood to the time of sl ughter. You have doubt- 
less heard of the plant, called by the Indians “cam- 
mas,” used by them for food, and found in great 
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abundance in many parts of 
very nutritious plant, near 
form and texture, having 
ble taste. These tubers 
and during the winter of the summer 
furnish them an abund . In the fall the 
Oaks furnish a supply of mast. The only drawback 
upon the raising of swine, is a tolerably “smart 
sprinkle” of bears and wolves, who come in for a 
sees of the pigs, and not unfrequently make a draft 
upon the more advanced grunters. 

~ here are two varieties of bears in this country— 
the black bear, similar to that found in the East, and 
the grizzly, a much more formidable and dangerous 
animal, although much inferior in size to the grizzly 
bear of California. When wounded, or when the fe- 
male is attended by her cubs, no animal is more 
ferocious. 

The average weight of the animal when grown is 
from eight hundred to a thousand pounds. Their 
great weight prevents them from climbing, and gives 
the hunter a chance to escape their fury. 

Deer are found in great abundance in the Umpqua 
valley, and elk are occasionally seen. The Umpqua 
is a rapid stream, navigable only for a short distance, 
and having a difficult entrance. 

Scottsburg is the only town of importance on the 
Umpqua. It is situated near the mouth of the river, 
and is the seat of considerable trade with the north- 
ern mines. There is much valuable land in this sec- 
tion of country yet unoccupied, and emigrants are 
beginning to appreciate the peculiar advantages which 
this — presents to an enterprising farmcr.—W., 
of Willamette Forks, O. T', in the Maine Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURAL QUALITIES OF NE- 
BRASKA. 
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Tur Cleveland Herald contains an interesting let- 
ter from the Nebraska region, written by Wintiam 
Waker, an intellighnt and worthy half-breed, and 
the chief of the Wyandot Indians, from which we 
make the following extract: 

“ As far as I have been able to make observation 
on cultivated lands, I have no hesitation in affirming 
that there can be no country found to surpass it in 
the production of corn, wheat and oats. Clover, I 
think, will not do well. The soil is too loose, and the 
clover freezes out in the winter, and what is left gets 
the finishing stroke during the autumnal drouths so 
common in this country. That this country is well 
adapted to fruit-raising I can speak with confidence, 
as | have been doing something in that line myself, 
and take much interest in that department of horti- 
culture. I think I never eat as luscious peaches in 
my life as my neighbors and I have raised. It is to 
be regretted, however, that in some seasons the peach 
crop has met with total failure. But apples and oth- 
er fruits seldom fail. On the alluvial lands we have 
paw-paws, &c., that will eclipse anything in the west- 
ern world. 

“ With regard to mercantile and mechanical pur- 
suits it would be difficult at present to tell. This 
will depend upon the population in the various prom- 
inent points, and when the current of trade has set- 
tled down to the permanent maximum. The location 





of the Mississippi and Pacific Railroad through the 
central route will soon develope the business points. 
But upon the organization of the territory, and more- 
over, upon the extinguishing of the title of the 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians to their lands upon 
the Kansas river (as they own both sides), a great 
opening will here present itself to the enterprising 
and business men of all pursuits. It is navigable for 
200 miles up the “ Republican Fork,” except in alow 
state of water, which occurs generally in the fall— 
The country upon this stream is considered the best 
portions of the territory, the land generally being 
well adapted to agricultural purposes, and being well 
watered by streams emptying into the Kansas River. 
“T have not traveled this portion of the territory, 
and therefore state only what I derive from reliable 
authority. I have explored the southern portion, and 
cannot speak in rapturous terms of the country. It 
is not well watered, nor has it as many privileges for 
machinery as in the northern part, nor is the soil as 
good, though a fine grazing country. The whole ter- 
ritory is a prairie, except upon the streams, and like 
most other western countries, has hills and dales, riv- 
ers and creeks, prairie and timber, rich and poor land. 
The upland lies high and rolling into beautiful waves. 
The timber in the country is red, white, black burr, 
and pine oak, shell and smooth bark hickory, coffee 
bean, mulberry, ash, linden, &c., and in the bottom 
lands which are subject to inundation, nothing but 
cottonwood of the rankest and most rapid growth. 
“There can be no better country for raising live 
stock. The water (from springs) is generally hard, 
owing to the source being from beds of limestone.— 
There are springs, however, that proceed from clay 
banks, and the water from these is invariably soft. 
“With regard to the climate, it is about the same 
as in the northern part of Ohio, except the winters 
are not so long, and the summers are longer and 
warmer. As evidence of the latter, I will state that 
through the months of July and August, the mercury 
in the shade is frequently up to 100 and 105 deg., 
and I recollect two or three instances of 110 deg. 
“Tn the winter, the weather is very irregular. In 
the winter months, the mercury will sometimes stand 
at 55 deg. of “temperate,” and in twelve hours’ time 
it will be 10 deg. below zero. The irregularity of 
the climate is by many attributed to our altitude 
above the Mississippi and proximity to the Rocky 
Mountains. But permit me to say at least one thing 
in praise of the “Queen of the Prairies "—we have 
both in winter and summer, the finest roads for wheel 
carriages on the Continent of America. I do not 
say turnpike MacAdamized roads, but roads made b 
the plastic hand of Nature. In the winter, especial- 
ly, it is glorious wheeling. Indeed, good for any oth- 
mode of traveling. 
“One peculiarity I cannot pass without remark.— 
The morning and evening twilight lasts about an hour 
longer than in Ohio.” 





Inuivois Wueat Cror.—The Alton Telegra 
of the 15th of June reports the wheat crop of I 
nois as promising a very bountiful yield, and antici- 
pates that Illinois will this year take position imme- 
diately under Ohio in the scale of wheat-growing 
States. 
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IMPORTED CATTLE. , | WRIGHT,” in rela 
| years since in t 

Suort-norns.—In his Compend of American Ag-| “The questi 
riculture, Mr. ALLEN says : | of this journal, 

“The Short-horns or Durhams are decidedly the | keep ? It will expected that an answer 
most showy and taking among the cattle species-—— | to this inquiry sho st, what breed of cows 
They are of all colors, between a full deep red, and a | may justly be considered most profitable to the dai- 
pure creamy white, but generally have both intermix-| ry? We have many excellent cows of the native 
ed in larger or smaller patches, or intimately blended | breed; and by persevering and intelligent culture, 
iu a beautiful roan. Black, brown, or brindle are not | such as was devoted to this object by Mr. Bakeweus. 
recognized among pure bred Short-horns. Their form | in England, we might unquestionably have, in all re- 
is well spread, symmetrical and imposing, and capable | spects, a superior breed of native stock. But such, 
of sustaining a large weight of valuable carcass—/ at present, is not the fact. Our native cows, toa 
The horn was originally branching, and turned up-| great extent, are, in many respects, an inferior breed; 
ward, but now frequently has a downward tendency, | and instead of improving our own, we have resorted 
with the tips pointing toward each other. They are | to foreign stock. 
light and comparatively short, clear, highly polished, “'There was a time when the Devons were all the 
and waxy. The head is finely formed, with a longer rage. Their color, a rich mahogany red, was capti- 


this breed, was published some 
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SHORT-HORN BULL. 


face, but uot so fine a muzzle, as the Devon. The} vating; and their neat and finished forms—their be au 
neck is delicately formed, without dewlap; the brisket | tiful horns—their sprightly, active spirits—conciliated 
projecting, and the great depth and width of the great favor. But they were generally rather small; 
chest, giving short, well spread fore-legs. The crops| and, as a breed, often not deep milkers. To these 
are good; back and loin broad and flat; ribs project-| the Short-horn Durhams succeeded, and have borne 
ing; deep flank and twist; tail well set up and taper-| the palm for several years. During this period, a 
ing. They have a thick covering of soft hair, and| man would almost have been thought beside himself, 
are mellow to the touch, technically termed handling | to have said aught to their disparagement. But the 
well. ‘They mature early and rapidly for the quanti-| homage paid to them has, in a measure, subsided.— 
ty of food consumed, yielding largely of good beef) And the fact, becoming evident in the experience of 
with little offal. As a breed, they are excellent milk-| the farmer, that the object for which they were first 
ers, though some families of Short-horns surpass oth- | cultivated in England— profit for the butcher's stall, 
ers in this quality. The Short-horns are assigned a} rather than for the dairy ’—has diminished their value 
high antiquity by the oldest breeders in the counties | as dairy stock; the disappointed and dissatisfied now 
of Durham and Yorkshire, England, the place of} venture to urge the inquiry, ‘What kind of cows shall 
their origin, and, for a long time, of their almost ex-| farmers keep ?” 
clusive breeding.” | “In the hope, or, at least, in the desire to obtain 
— | something better than was already possessed, impor- 
Hotperness Bioop.—The following, by “ Arx-' tations from England have been made, within a few 
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d to be valuable. | his own preferences. We are respectively both ready 
ing has been ob-| and willing, of all such preferences, to abide the re- 

benefits. The} sults. I propose, merely, to make a few plain state- 
reased interest, | ments in regard to a breed with which I have been 
r keep?’ |long acquainted, and which I highly prize, and to 









ears past, of other breeds co’ 
But I have yet to learng 
tained, that promises grea 
question still recurs, 
What kind of cows sh 


HOLDERNESS COW. 


“Now, I have no expectation of answering this | state a few out of many facts within the compass o 
question, to the satisfaction of any whose interests | my own knowledge and experience. The farmer then 
and partialities are already enlisted in behalf of some | can draw his own conclusions. I allude now to the 
favorite blood. With suck persons, I have no con-| ‘ Holderness’ blood. And here I take the liberty to 
troversy, no argument, although I may advocate a| remark, that I have seen in this county, and in some 





AYRSHIRE COW. 


different breed. I have no design nor desire to dis- | counties east of us, a breed of red cattle called « Hol 
parage their favorite stocke; but cheerfully concede | derness,’ which I do not consider to be even remotely 
to them, whatever of excellence and value they pos-| allied to that blood; nor, indeed, ever to have pro- 
sess. And I readily accord to others, that which I | ceeded from that blood at all. 

also claim for myself, a perfect right toentertaineach | “In addition to their color, a striking characteristic 
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of this stock is to be exceedingly thick and full built 
in the hind quarter, especially the upper part of the 
thighs and around the rump, so as often to exhibit a 
very singular appearance. I have known this stock 
for more than twenty years; have taken pains to as- 
certain its origin; and so far as it had any alliance 
to foreign blood, have, satisfactorily to my own mind, 
traced it back to stock in no way connected with the 
Short-horn blood. 

“Now, the Holderness are pied cattle, generally a 
deep red and pure white, the same as the Durhams ; 
although, as among the Durhams, occasionally cne 
may be entirely red, or entirely white. But the leading 
characteristic of both breeds as to color is the same 
—‘marbled, mottled, spotted, red and white.’ The 
Holderness have exceeding!y neat and beautiful horns; 
and one striking characteristic in their form, so far as 
I have known them, is great length of body. As to 
size, they are about equal to the Durhams, some of 
them being large, but generally of finer bone and 
more delicate appearance. 

“T first saw the imported bull ‘ Holderness,’ about 
the year 1829. He was purchased in England, as 
stated, at a cost of $1000, and imported into this 
country by Gouram Parsons, Esq., of Brighton, 
Mass., then President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society. In color, he was deep red and pure 
white, the red predominating. In form, he was very 

erfect—deep in the brisket, round in the chest, with 
ne straight limbs, heavy quarters, and great length 
of body. His weight in ordinary flesh was 3000 tbs. 

“The English Encyclopedia, in speaking of this 
stock, says: ‘They are large, fine boned, possess great 
aptitude to fatten; their beef is fine; they have both 
size, strength and speed for labor, and their shoulders 
are well posited for the draught. Being beautifully 
variegated in color, marbled, spotted, speckled, red 
and white, they make elegant Park stock (witness 
the Earl of Chesterfield’s dairy) ; and in one, perhaps 
the most important respect, great milking, they stand 
unrivaled, the cows giving from 24 to 36 quarts of 
rich milk per day.’ 

“In a trial on the farm of the Earl of Chesterfield 
of seven cows, consisting of three celebrated varieties, 
with crosses upon them, the Holderness cow, giving 
20 quarts of milk, produced 383 ounces of butter per 
day, being 6 ounces more than was produced by any 
other one. 

“T understand the history of both Holderness and 
Darham cattle to be this: originally, they were the 
same stock—large, thrifty, pied cattled, brought over 
to England from the rich meadow lands of Holland, 
by the Durham and Holderness farmers. With the 
latter, profit from the dairy was the leading object ; 
and they bred with especial reference to this result. 
With the Durham farmers, early maturity, rapid, large 
growth, and aptitude to fatten, was the aim; their 
leading object being the ‘butcher's stall.’ It has 
hence resulted that the leading characteristic of the 
Holderness cows has been, excellence for the dairy ; 
while at least one leading characteristic of the Dur- 
hams has been, excellence for the slaughter.” 





Ayrsutres.—We give on the preceding page a fair 
portrait of an imported Ayrshire cow, which will con- 
very a good idea of the distinguishing points of a 





that breed. According to 
Ayrshire cow is, even at 
dispute ; all that is cer- 
hat a century ago there 
was no such bree ingham or Ayrshire, or 
Scotland.” QuapzE, w e the Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Jersey, asserts that “the Ayrshire was a cross 
between the Short-horned breed and the Alderney.” 
And Count de Gourcey seems to be of the same 
opinion, as he remarks that “there is a considerable 
affinity between the two breeds.” But Mr. Rosrrr- 
son, in his Rural Recollections, conjectures that they 
are either of the Holderness breed, or derived from 
it—judging from the varied color, or from somewhat 
better evidence, the small head, in which they bear a 
striking resemblance to them. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OWN OPERATION, AT TIP- 
TREE HALL FARM, BY MR. T. T. MECHI.* 





In presenting another balance-sheet, the author 
stated that he intended chiefly to call attention to the 
new method of irrigation as practiced successfully by 
him, which involved in its consideration our water 
supply, sanitary condition and physical support, and 
the application of steam to cultivation. The balance- 
sheet gave a favorable and encouraging result, as the 
benefit derived this year, in real profit and interest, 
was nearly £600, and this notwithstanding the pur- 
chase of £700 worth of corn, oil cake, &c., for the 
live stock. Nearly the whole difference between this 
balance-sheet and the former one arose in the live 
stock account. By irrigation he was enabled to 
double, if not triple, his green and root crops, and 
thus render them profitable instead of unprofitable. 

It was quite clear that if he could double his stock 
he doubled his manure, and thus affected importantly 
the cereal crops. If he doubled his green and root 
crops, he would diminish their cost one-half. This 
was actually the fact, and therein was his present and 
agreeable position. Every practical farmer knew that 
the losing part of his farm was the root crop, in cost- 
ing him more than the annual repayed, and leaves a 
heavy charge on the ensuing grain crop. Irrigation 
changed all this, and permitted each crop to be re- 
—- for its own annual charge, thus rendering 
them all remunerative. Professor Way, in his recent 
analysis of grasses in the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety Journal, has revealed the astounding truth that 
irrigated grasses contain twenty-five per cent. more 
meat-making matter than those not irrigated. We 
know, by our great chemists, that our sewers contain 
the elements of our food—of, in fact, our very selves 
—and that to waste them, as we now do, was a cruel 
robbery on the welfare and happiness of our people. 
Practical experience had taught Mr. Mecut that the 
sewerage was all the better for ampie dilution ; that 
the more you flood your cities with limpid streams, 
rushing from every tainted and poverty-stricken court 
and alley, the elements of pestilence and suffering, the 
grateful earth will absorb them in her bosom, and 
return them to you as treasures of health and strength. 
When he spoke of liquified manure, he must be un- 
derstood as meaning all excrementitious matter, solid 

* Read before the Society of Arts. 
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the action of 
uniting with 
atter, a disa- 


or liquid, rendered fluid or semé 
water, or by decomposition 
large quantities of such dec 
greeable and unhealthy effi @ arise, however 
small the trap or cover of ti ; but experience 
had at length taught him that a jet of waste steam 
admitted into the tank above’ the agitated mass of 
putrefaction, eflectually prevented any noisome odor. 

To irrigate a farm of 200 acres, you would require 
four horse steam power; fifteen yards per acre of 
three inch iron pipe; a circular tank, about thirty 
feet in diameter and twenty feet deep ; two hundred 
yards of two inch gutta percha hose; a gutta percha 
jet; and a pair of force pumps, capable of discharging 
100 gallons per minute. At present prices, all this 
could be accomplished for about £6 per acre, so that 
the tenant paying 9s. per acre to his landlord for 
such an improvement would be a great gainer. 

While touching on irrigation, it might be useful to 
consider drainage, with which it has a close connec- 
tion. Of course, without drainage, natural or arti- 
ficial, irrigation would be injurious. There could be 
no doubt as to the necessity for applying sand and 
peat pots, or other natural and free receivers of wa- 
ter, when surrounded by tenacious clays. Up and 
down drains would generally do this; but where they 
did not, lateral branches might be added. 

Every farmer with 200 or 300 acres, who had not 
a steam engine, had a great lesson to learn, as a good 
four horse steam power engine, worked at 70 tbs. to 
90 tbs. to the inch, would tire any sixteen real horses 
that could be found—its comparative cost being £150 
against £600—besides eating nothing when not at 
work, occupying less space, and economizing an im- 
mense Outlay in casualties by disease, cost of attend- 
ance, and daily food. 

The author then alluded to Mr. Romarne’s steam 
cultivator, and to Mr. Usuer’s steam plow, both of 
which he thought might yet be made sufficiently pow- 
erful to work thirty or forty acres, or even a hundred 
acres a day. ‘The former machine would, if required, 
deposit the seed and roll the land at one and the same 
time; and when not cultivating it would be available 
for driving the threshing machine, millstones, irri- 
gating-pumps, chaff and turnip-cutters, cake-breakers, 
&ec., requisite on most improved farms. It was also 
intended to work a reaper at harvest. The new 
American threshing machine was considered to be an 
implement that would supersede all ours in cost, 
utility, lightness, durability and general economy ; 
but instead of working it by horse power, as had 
been proposed by their Yankee friends, he had erected 
asmall portable 100* horse power to the machine, 
and proved its advantages over a relay of eight 
horse.—Glasgow Practical Mechanics’ Journal. 





—— 


Cuancina Porutation.—The MVewburyport Her- 
ald, in a review of the “vital statistics” of the 
State, says: “It will be found, by investigation, that, 
on an average, all the help in our manufacturing 
establishments, from the agents and overseers down 
to the youngest class of help, is entirely changed 
every six years.” 


* I think by 100 horse power engine is meant a four horse power 


engine.—F, S, 





AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
IRELAND. 


On Green Cropping.—Mr. Batt proceeded to 
read apaper on this subject, from which we make a 
few extracts. Ist, in reference to the purchase of 
artificial manure : 

“I may mention that a year or two ago I purchas- 
ed a quantity of one of those artificial manures, from 
a quarter inwhich I had every reason to suppose I 
should be supplied with a genuine article. I was will- 
ing to take it on character, and did not at first pro- 
pose or even think of an analysis; subsequently, on 
the urgent advice of a friend, I determined to send a 
sample of it to our chemist, who pronounced it not 
to contain one particle of the substance it professed 
to be—namely, superphosphate of Seo~ank I ascer- 
tained the actual mercantile value of the substance 
at the then price of bones, to be from 22. to 31. 10s. 

ver ton, whereas the price 1 was to pay for it was 7J. 
Jpon bringing these facts under the notice of the 
agent of the vender, and presenting him with the 
analysis, he attempted to question not merely its ac- 
curacy, but his statement went to this, that ee was 
not one word of truth in it. Under these circum- 
stances, the committee of the society determined to 
have the accuracy of their chemist further tested, and 
for that purpose submitted samples of the substance 
to Professor Way of the English Society, and Pro- 
fessor ANDERSON Of the Highland Society, by whom, 
it is hardly necessary to add, the entire accuracy of 
the first analysis was placed still further beyond ques- 
tion. As a general rule, then, insist on seeing a 
properly certified analysis before purchasing, no mat- 
ter from whom. Next, as to the selection of the ma- 
nure for this season, and their method of preparation 
and application. Guano, of which we have lately 
heard so much, is not likely to be generally within the 
reach of farmers for the ensuing turnip season, and I 
think it may be safely laid down that with the pros- 
pect of an increased supply of other manures of con- 
siderable fertilizing power, which the rumored defi- 
ciency of gnano has unquestionably stimulated, that 
we may safely reduce the quantity hitherto generally 
applied; and, further, I would urge my own experi- 
ence of the last season, that under no circumstances 
should it be omitted to mix an equal weight of gyp- 
sum with the guano immediately on its being thrown 
out of the bags. As a general formula, I have found 
that a mixture of 2 cwt. of guano, 2 cwt. of gypsum, 
and 2 ewt. of superphosphate (last season I used 
Lawes’, and had every reason to be satisfied with it), 
mixed with from 18 to 24 ewt. of ashes, in conjunc- 
tion with about 20 to 25 tons of farm-yard manure 
per Irish acre (the Irish acre is 1.86 statute acre), is a 
manuring that, upon most lands, should produce a 
full erop of turnips. For mangolds, the farm-yard 
manure may be increased to 30 or 35 tons with ad- 
vantage, and say 2 ewt. of common salt added to the 
above artificial manures."—London Agricultural 
Gazette. 





Turrst is more effectually quenched by eating fresh 
fruit, and a morsel of bread, than by drinking water; 
lemon juice, or a little vinegar mixed with water, is 
better than water alone. 
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HOW TO WINTER ONE HUNDRED SHEEP 
FROM TWO ACRES OF LAND, 

We have been accused of inducing farmers to try 
visionary experiments. We hardly know what mean- 
ing those who use the word visionary would put to it 
in this connection, nor do we care. We have faith 
in the following project of producing fodder enough 
on two acres of land to winter one hundred sheep.— 
But, says Mr. Doubtful, it must be made very rich. 
Of course it must. That won't hurt the land in the 
least. But how will you do it? In the first place, 
make the land very rich. Manure it generously— 
plow it thoroughly—harrow it fine—roll it smooth— 
put on the marker, and mark it into rows three feet 
apart, and sow Indian corn in the drills. Hoe it 
twice, and, after the second hoeing, take your seed- 
sower und sow between each two rows of corn a row 
of flat turnip seed. After your corn has spindled, 
cut it up; let it wilt, then tie it into bundles and 
shock it up as you do cornstalks which you have cut 
in the useal way and let them stand until dry. It 
would not be strange if you had six tons of fodder 
per acre when they were sufficiently dry to put into 
the barn. This will be twelve tons (from two acres). 
Now, to winter one hundred sheep you ought to have 
twenty tons of fodder. You have got twelve of them 
and want eight more, or four tons from each acre.— 
The turnips ought to produce this amount. Let us 
sec. Allowing a bushel of turnips to weigh 60 tbs, 
in order to have four tons on an acre you shouid raise 
2333 bushels, Will not your land produce this amount 
after taking away the Indian corn crop? 

So you will have your twenty tons of food from 
two acres. But will the sheep eat the cornstalks?— 
Yes, we have tried that. Just run the stalks through 
a straw-cutter and feed them out to the sheep, and 
they will eat them all up. We have tried it, and sev- 
eral others have tried it. Then run your turnips 
through a vegetable cutter, and they will eat them all 
up clean. The sheep should be young and hearty 
and have good teeth. Who will try the experiment 
this year? We are bound to, for one.—Maine 
Farmer. 


CLOVER HAY. 








Tue making of clover into hay is a somewhat dif- 
ferent process from making hay of other grasses. A 
crop of clover, cut when in bloom, may be ten per 
cent. lighter than if cut when fully ripe; but the loss 


in weight is compensated by obtaining an earlier, | 


more nutritious and valuable article, while the next 
crop will be proportionately more heavy. 'The hay 
from old herbage will keep stock ; but it is only hay 
from young herbage that will fatten them. Stems of 
clover that have brought their seeds nearly to matu- 
rity are of but little more value than an equal quan- 
tity of good straw. Cut your clover close ; as it is 
partially wilted turn the swath gently over, but do 
not spread or scatter it. If the weather is fair and 
the clover cut before noon, the swaths may be turned 
after dinner; if mown after noon, they may be turned 
before evening, at which time those turned after din- 
ner may be put into cocks. The points to be regarded 
are to cock before the leaves begin to crumble, not 





all upon the dried surface of the 
cocks so as to completely shed 
be bad. These cocks may 
r more, and should not be 
opened until th r prospect of having a few 
hours of good weat © finish the curing process. 
When this is the case, open the cocks as soon as the 
dew is off, and partially spread them. If the day is 
good, the spread clover may be turned over soon 
after dinner, and an hour or two afterwards gathered 
into the barn. When clover is cured by being spread, 
the leaves and blossoms are dry long before the stems 
are cured, or sufficiently dry; so that either the stems 
must be housed before they are properly cured, or 
made sufficiently dry by long exposure to the sun, 
when the leaves and blossoms become too dry, crum- 
ble and are lost.—Selected. 
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Tue Poratro a Heatuen.—A correspondent, more 
hurt than indignant, writes to us upon our recent 
disparagement of the potato—declaring it to be a 
household god which we have rudely thrown from his 
pedestal to set thereon the new idol of hominy. This 
tinding of a ficticious yet plausible substitute for so 
genuine and valuable a staple of feed, will, he thinks, 
tend to lessen the interest in the growth and scientific 
study of it, and so diminish the prospect for the one 
indispensable dish on every table. We sit rebuked. 
Praised be potatoes for ever. But in claiming any 
manner of pious standing—household godlines:—for 
this vegetable, does our correspondent know that he 
errs, and that the pototo is a heathen? Woes he 
know that it has been battled against by the church, 
as an unworthy infidel? We must inform him that 
Scotland at one time made the growth of the potato 
illegal, because it is not mentioned in the Bible! In 
an article on the history of it (which we saw some 
time since in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture), 
this fact is stated among the hindrances to its intro- 
duction into Great Britain. It was first cultivated 
in the fields of England in 1739. But, for years 
afterwards, it was not admitted into Scotland, from 
the zeal of preachers in declaring it an unholy eseu- 
lent, blasphemous to raise, sacriligeous to eat, 
“Famine, at last,” says the historian, “gave an im- 
pulse to the innovation, and, during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the excellent qualities of the 
potato became generally understood.”—Home Jour. 


-_—  ~— 





To Fix Carrets oy Fioors.—The foreign corres- 
pondent of the Mewark Advertiser, in writing from 
Florence, says: “Here iron rings are fastened in the 
floors when the carpets are laid, and they have large 
hooks in the binding, for which these rings are eyes; 
so that there is no taking out and nailing in of tacks, 
and carpets are raised and laid as noiselessly and 
easily as bed-covers.” 





To enjoy life, you should be a little miserable oc- 
easonally. Trouble, like cayenne, is not very agreea- 
ble in itself, but it gives great zest to other things. 





Wiruovt innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality 
contemptible, 
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Horticultyral 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 


Conservatory.—Some management is required to 
keep up the display in this and similar structures du- 
ring the next few months, as the present high tempe- 
rature will soon bring to a close the blooming season 
with most green-house plants. Gardeners will be now 
getting into a forward state plants sufficient to make 
a good display for a considerable time ; for the above 
purpose the stock of balsams and pot annuals should 
be looked to, and if a shift is necessary, let it be 
done at once; for potting the above and other quick- 
growing plants, the compost should be both porous 
and rich, that a clean, vigorous growth may be ob- 
tained. After the last shift, weak manure water may 
be given rather frequently, to assist the above ends. 
Neriums will be showing bloom, which will be the 
finer if the pots are placed in feeders and kept well 
supplied with water. Fuchsias, Kalosanths, scarlet 
Pelargoniums, Lilium longiflorum and eximium, and 
the various other plants, should be introduced as they 
get into bloom. In addition, a number of plants 
from the hot-house may be safely allowed to bloom 
in the conservatory for the next two months, and if a 
few Palms can be added, they will form an interesting 
feature at this season. Another difficulty will be felt 
in keeping these houses sufficiently cool to be enjoya- 
ble; to assist in keeping down the temperatue, well 
sprinkle every part of the interior each morning and 
night, and this, if practicable, may be repeated during 
the day; the canvas shading may likewise be damped 
during very hot weather by the garden engine, which 
will have the effect of lowering the internal air con- 
siderably. Green-house plants standing out of doors 
should have their pots protected from the direct action 
of the sun, either by being plunged or inserted into 
other pots. In all plant structures attention must be 
= to counteract the effects of the present extreme 
heat by frequently flooding the pathways, and syring- 
ing every part of the interior several times daily. 
The plants themselves will require well syringing ; 
but let this be done late in the evening and early in 
the morning, to —_— any injury which might arise 
to delicate-leaved plants from the sun’s rays acting on 
imperfectly dried foliage. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery.—A complete 
stirring of the flower garden beds, to break up the 
hard crusty surface caused by heavy rains, should be 
made before the plants get much larger. Proceed 
with pegging down, or tying growing plants as they 
advance, till they occupy their allotted space, when 
more freedom may be allowed them, but even then, 
in well-arranged flower gardens, each bed should be 
perfectly symmetrical as a whole, although forming 
only a part of the general design; remove weeds as 
they appear, and pay the greatest attention to neat- 
ness and order, without which the richest display of 
flowers looks unsatisfactory. Advantage should be 
taken of examining the walks during heavy rains, to 
see the drains are sufficient to carry off the water, and 
additional drains and grates put down where necessary. 











SOUTHWORTH'S STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr. Sournwortn, of Penfield, Monroe county, N. 
Y., has been very successful with his strawberry cul- 
ture this season. His vines extend over two acres of 
good soil, and he has an abundant = of Burr’s 
New Pine, Hovey's Seedling, and the Early Scar- 
let varieties. Of the varieties mentioned, he gives a 
decided preference to the Burr’s New Pine. It 
bears well, and is probably the finest berry ever 
grown; and he is able to supply large quantities of 
the fruit. His estimate is some 4,000 to 5,000 quarts 
of all kinds this season. We have had a trial of his 
berries, and pronounce them No. 1. 





A DESTRUCTIVE INSECT. 





Mr. Eprror:—As I often read in your paper no- 
tices and remarks respecting the various insects that 
attack not only fruit but also forest trees; and as no 
fact in Natural History is or can be indifferent to the 
real student of Nature, for we are all but mere 
learners in the mysterious economy of the insect 
world, I offer no apology for laying before your read- 
ers a fact which came under my own observation last 
summer, while standing on the veranda of a gentle- 
man’s house near the Rice Lake, where there were 
growing many beautiful forest trees, and among the 
rest several vigorous Black Oak saplings. The beauty 
of their shining foliage, olive bark, and general grace- 
ful outline, were under discussion. The air was 
breezeless, the lake in unruffled smoothness gleamed 
like silver through the trees in the stilliess and radi- 
ance of a cloudless sky. Suddenly a quivering tre- 
mor was visible in a single branch of one of the 
Black Oaks—it was one of the lowest and thickest 
limbs—and to our great surprise it fell to the ground, 
as if severed by some invisible axe. Down it came, 
and loaded with its green and glistening foliage it lay 
upon the ground. It was about an inch and a quarter 
in diameter. 

We hastened to the spot to examine into the cause 
of this mystery. The bough had been severed about 
two feet from the main trunk, above the fork of the 
branch. It presented the appearance as if a very 
fine saw or rather file had- been at work. The severed 
end was slightly convex; that on the remainder of 
the branch, on the tree itself, concave. For some 
seconds we were unable to find the little mechanic ; 
but at last I noticed a very small bore, oval in shape, 
and on opening the me: with a penknife I found a 
whitish worm, with a blunt, copper-colored nose. It 
was ringed, and I think had eight feet, but of this 
I am not sure; they were reddish in color. The 
creature was not more than the third of‘an inch in 
length; and on touching it the surface was like a 
rasp, and seemed to resist the finger on being drawn 
from the head downward, though to the naked eye 
the surface looked quite smooth. No doubt this was 
the instrument with which he had worked so diligently 
to effect his escape. 

About an inch above the severed part was a double 
leaf-bud, behind which a very small puncture had 
been made by the parent fly when it provided so sound 
an oaken cradle for the protection of its unknown 
successor, which, when ready for its exodus, had been 
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obliged to saw for itself a passage to the light and 
air. The animal must have retreated, like a careful 
miner, to await the effect of its surprising efforts, and 
then possibly would have undergone its second trans- 
formaticn safely hidden in the vault from whence we 
dragged it forth. I wished to have kept the little 
sawyer, to have ascertained the fly it would have 
turned to; but it was dropped among the grass and 
flowers, and we could not again discover it. We 
then noticed that on the adjoining Black Oaks many 
fine branches were withered, and on the slightest 
touch they fell to the ground—some of larger girth 
than the one that we had examined first. The same 
cause had been at work, but the sawyer was not 
visible. 

Can you tell me the parent insect’s name ? 

Oaxuanps, Rice Lake, C. W. 2: = 


ee ee 


MILDEW ON GOOSEBERRIES. 


Mr. Eprror :— According to my experience and 
observation, the gooseberry bushes that grow on 
high, dry ground, exposed to the full power of the 
sun’s rays, are sure to mildew, when those in rich mold, 
on a level, low ground, and within the influence of 
shade, as a fence or distant trees, will be healthy. 

The gooseberry in its native state is often found on 
low and even moist ground, but thrives on a flat, a 
little shaded by larger trees. The bushes being too 
thick and woody in the center, so as to stop the free 
circulation of air, may be one cause of mildew, as 
peas, if sown in double, close rows, are more liable to 








it than when sown in single rows. ch By Be 
Oak.anps, Rice Lake, C. W. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER STANDS. 





Txose who admire flowers in the hall or in the 
drawing-room, should always provide such stands as 
will enable them to keep the pots without pans, for 
the water in a pan is ruin to all plants standing in 
them, and this can easily be proved by reference to 
the thousands and tens of thousands that are killed 
daily, in all the manufacturing towns and populous 





cities in the empire. They are watered by filling the 
pans. This water is soon mischievous, because the 
roots are easily rotted by stagnant moisture. The 
stands for flower pots should therefore be provided 
with a receptacle for the superabundant moisture, for 
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ptacle may be a groove round 
id bottom, forming a gutter into 
ture might run, and from 
by asponge. The bottom 
must of course § ward the outside, or have 
grooves or gutters lea@ing from the center to the 
outside. This does away with the necessity of using 
pans, and the danger of injuring the plants by stag- 
nant water. 

With regard to the form of these stands, they may 
be various, according to the places they are te occupy, 
and the number of plants which they are to accom- 
modate. There is good room to exercise a little 


the pots. This & 
the outside of 
which the su 
which it is easil 












taste upon the subject. When the stand is for a 
single pot, there must be a sort of cup for it to stand 
over; not to stand in, so as to touch the water, be- 
cause that would be as bad as a pan. These stands 
require to be emptied occasionally, because every 
time the plants are watered some would go into the 
gutters, which, if not attended to, would overflow. 
These stands are made variously of iron or wicker, as 
the case may be, and may be had of almost any 
form, in wood of the rustic seat makers and veranda 
builders, and in iron from the general wire-workers. 
Some are cast, but, rich as they look, they are not 
adapted to move up and down or about a house — 
London Horticultural Magazine. 


_— 





HINTS ON THE REARING AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF TREES. 





Vast sums of money are annually spent in this 
country on trees; it would be impossible to make a 
close estimate of the amount, but we cannot be very 
far out of the way in putting it at a million of dob 
lars. We believe we could show by figures that this 
is not, as it may appear to many, an immoderate esti- 
mate; for more than one-quarter of that amount may 
be set down to Rochester alone. This gives us some 
idea of the extent and importance of our arboricul- 
tural interest, yet it attracts little attention. The 
men engaged in rearing and planting trees are not 
those who make much noise in the world. We have 
no arboricultural societies to collect information or 
incite to experiment and observation—no public gar- 
dens or arboretums to test theories and modes of cul 
ture—the whole matter thus far has been left to indi- 
vidual effort and enterprise; and as both growers and 
purchasers of trees usually proceed upon the princi- 
ples of economy, no great improvement has been 
made upon old methods; at least, this business has 
certainly not advanced in the same ratio as some 
other branches of the useful arts and sciences. How 


it is impossible to prevent water from running through | many of those engaged in the planting and culture of 
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slightest possi- 
eir structure, 
their relative 


trees, have taken pains to acquire 
ble degree of knowledge con 
the functions of the different 
connection and influence up ver? Notone 
in five hundred. A mans g a hundred dollars 
for trees does not consider it worth his while to con- 
sult the best books that have been written on the 
subject—he does not consider that a dollar spent in 
that way might save him fifty in the management of 
his plantation. A few words of oral instruction from 
some ore perhaps as ill-informed as himself, or a few 
hints which he finds on the cover of a nurseryman’s 
catalogue, supply all the needed information. We 
are happy to admit exceptions—numerous, too.— 
Books and papers are read and studied: but the few 
who read and seek information from such sources are, 
when compared with the number of persons who 

lant trees, but a drop in the bucket. Frauds of all 
Finds are perpetrated upon people thus exposed by 
ignorance; for there is no pursuit under the sun ex- 
empt from dishonest and tricky persons. It is not 
surprising that. we hear, every year, people complain 
bitterly of their trees. Some they lose totally the 
first season; others linger along for years without 
making any considerable growth, while the cause re- 
mains a complete mystery. “They were nice trees, 
well planted, and every way well cared for.” Now 
there are many reasons for these failures; and if peo- 
ple were as well informed as they should be on this 


subject—if they possessed a correct knowledge of the | by the roots. 


lthe trade, To produce these tall, smooth-barked 
| trees, they must manure their ground highly and plant 
|closely. In these dense nursery plantations the light 
\is pretty effectually excluded from all parts of the 
| tree save the top; and as, according to an unaltera- 
| ble law of nature, trees and plants grow towards the 
‘light, the tops push upward, and few or no side 
| branches are formed. ‘Those who have not seen this 
exemplified in the nursery, may have seen it in the 
forest. Ifa number of Elms or Maples, for instance, 
are planted closely in a group, and others separately, 
on the same sort of soil, we find that those planted 
close together shoot upward rapidly, forming tall, 
smooth, naked trunks, with a few branches only at the 
top; while those standing apart in the open space 
grow in height slowly, but throw out numerous side 
branches, the trunk is thick, the bark furrowed, and 
the trees are so different from the others as to have 
scarcely a characteristic in common, save the foliage. 
These tall trees, with few branches, grown in the 
shade and shelter, have few roots. In a natural state 
the roots always bear a due proportion to the 
branches. We find that a tree standing in an open 
field, and having a wide-spread head, will have roots 
extending three or four times the distance that those 
of much more lofty trees do, growing in a thick grove 
or forest. It is on this account that trees left stand- 
ing when the forests are cut down, seldom survive the 
shock of the first gale; they are broken or torn up 
Nature beautifully adapts everything 








essential properties of a tree fit for safe and success- | to its situation and circumstances. The tree in the 
ful removal, and undersiood properly what good | depth of the forest is sheltered on all sides, and re- 
planting and good treatment consist in—they could | quires but few roots to resist the force of the wind, or 





readily account for their losses. | branches to protect its trunk. The tree in the open 
We propose, now, to offer a few suggestions on | field, — on all sides, requires an ample supply of 


these topics—first, in regard to the qualities of trees, | both. 


t grows moderately, its trunk is stout; its 


and how these are to be secured; and, secondly, on | wood is firm, eg and hardy; its bark thick; its 


planting and subsequent treatment. We may as well 
say at the outset, that we are not about to offer either 
a new theory or practice, but simply to point out 
certain principles and details of culture and manage- 
ment, well understood and universally approved by 
experienced. practical tree-growers. 

n the first place, a very large number of the trees 
sent out from the nurseries are not fit to be planted. 


roots numerous, wide-spread, and powerful ; its branches 
ample, evenly disposed, and nicely balanced. There 
it stands, fitted out completely to meet the require- 
ments of its position. 

There is valuable instruction here for us all. Nur- 
serymen know that when their rows of trees are 
thinned out—say one-half or three-fourths removed— 
the remainder, instead of pushing upward, as they 
had done before, begins to throw out numerous 





We must not be understood now as alluding to any 
nurseries in particular. The fact of our being a nur- 


seryman will not prevent us from expressing our con- | and strengthen rapidly. 


Victions freely; and when we charge malpractice on 
the trade, we are prepared to shoulder our share of 
the blame. We intend our remarks to be . om in 
a general way, however; and we believe all 
nurserymen will admit the truth of what we are about 
to say. 

It will be generally admitted that hardiness is one 
of the most important qualities of a tree, to fit it for 
safe removal. How is this to be attained? It is 
very well known that nearly all purchasers of trees 
prefer such as are tall and straight, with a smooth, 
glossy bark, indicating what is called “thriftiness.”— | 


branches, the trunk thickens, and the roots spread 
One season’s growth, under 
| such conditions, gives them such a hold of the ground 
that it requires three or four times the amount of la- 
bor to remove them that it did the year previous, 


candid | when they stood very close. On this account such 


trees, although generally regarded as culls, prove 
most successful when transplanted, and are preferred 
by experienced planters, even if they be defective in 
form. 

Trees rapidly grown, forced with a rich soil, and 
drawn up in the shade and shelter of close nursery 
rows, are as ill-fitted to stand the shock of removal 
into the open ground, exposed to the full force of the 








Height is the greatest requisite—in fact, the sine qua | sun and wind, heat and cold, as are the tall and slen- 
non—with by far the greater number of purchasers, | ker trees that have grown up in the heart of the for- 
Now, nurserymen must consult the tastes of their est. The young trees have the advantage in being 
customers, and they are compelled to adopt a system | more plastic; they suffer and almost die; but the in- 
of culture that will produce such trees as they find | herent vigor of youth enables them, in many cases, to 
most saleable, They must either do this or abandon | weather the storm. But even where they survive the 
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shock, it is severely felt, and shows itself in the slow 
and feeble growth which follows removal. 

In gardens and sheltered grounds this difficulty is 
of less account; but how small a number of all the 
trees planted enjoy the benefits of shelter! Scarcely 
any one dreams of nursing and hardening their trees 
for a period previous to their final planting; and yet, 
in a multitude of cases, it would be a prudent and 
profitable course—and so especially with all the more 
rare, valuable, and delicate trees, shrubs, and plants. 
Even in England, where the climate is much less rig- 
orous and changeable than ours, such proceeding is 
recommended and practiced. In a work which we 
noticed some time ago, [ Practieal Hints on Orna- 
mental T'rees, by Stanpisu & Nose, page 479, vol. 
iii.] it is recommended, in planting valuable and del- 
icate evergreen trees, to plant them first in some sort 
of open boxes that would allow of their removal, 
once or twice a year, from a more sheltered to a more 
exposed place, until they would finally become suffi- 
ciently hardened to bear the exposure of their per- 
manent situation. 

It is quite unnecessary to multiply illustrations 
showing the advantages which young trees derive 
from: being reared in open situations, sufficiently ex- 
posed to admit of the growth of side branches, and 
acquire what we call hardiness. Our nursery trees 
are in general too close in the rows; we grow three 
or four times too many on the ground. We are 
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ey become much more fibrous and 
g than if the surface of the 
ground be permittes harden into a crust, or to be 
covered with wee grass. 

Having the trees thus properly grown in abundant 
space, dry, friable soils, and clean culture, the next 
important point is to take them up properly; because, 
no matter how a tree is grown, if it be badly taken 
up it is not fit for successful transplanting. Trees are 
more universally injured—ruined—in this operation 
than in any other. We believe it is so in all parts of 
the world, for our trees imported from Europe are 
about as badly bruised and mangled as any we have 
ever seen at home. At the seasons of transplanting, 
nurserymen are generally hurried, and have to emplo 
raw, untrained laborers, who know or care as mae | 
about roots as they do about conic sections. A man 
may stand over them, and show them, and talk to 
them, and yet the roots will be cut and mangled. It 
really requires considerable skill and experience, and 
a great deal of care, to dig trees. Some have long 
tap-roots that penetrate the ground deeply, while oth- 
| ers spread widely near the surface of the ground— 
| These different characters require different modes of 

proceeding. Some insist that it does a tree no harm 
to cut off some of its roots; but we hoid that the 
| roots should be taken out of the ground without the 
| slightest bruise or mutilation, if possible. The ne 
| cessity for curtailing the tops would thus be obviated, 








aware that it would add considerably to the cost of | and there would be some hopes for the trees. We 
the trees, to give them so much more space; but | are utterly opposed to the lopping off both roots 
would it not be a saving for purchasers to pay one- and branches of trees, and thus converting them into 
third or one-fourth more for them? We very much | bare poles before planting. ‘The generally commended 
fear that we shall have no very extensive reform on | proceeding of pruning or shortening the tops, is a 
this head until people become much better informed | necessity only because the roots scarcely ever escape 
on the subject of arboriculture—when, instead of | injury in some way or other; and as leaves must re 
looking for the tallest trees in the nursery, they will | ceive a supply of nutriment through the 1oots, it is 





look for stout, well-rooted trees, that have been well 
exposed to the sun and air, and thus hardened and 
fitted to encounter the trials of a removal. 

One reason why so few good pyramidal-shaped 
young trees are to be found in the nurseries, is their 
closeness. Although they are cut back, no stout 
side branches are produced, because of the want of a 
full share of light around the lower part of the trees; 
any shoots that do start out are soon smothered, and 
the entire growth is thrown into two or three shoots 
at the top. A good pyramidal tree cannot be pro- 
duced—we cannot secure the first branches—without 
a clear space of two or three feet on each side; 
whereas, they usually stand within a few inches in the 
nursery rows. 

Another advantage in giving trees abundant space, 
to which we have already alluded, is, that it promotes 
the extension of roots. In fact, whatever favors the 
extension of branches, also favors the roots; because, 
they depend so much upon each other as to be co- 
extensive. But the soil has a powerful influence on 
the roots. In stiff, clayey soils, trees have bare, forked 
roots, and few fibers; and that, too, when the growth 
of the tree is good. Such trees do not transplant 
well. Dry, friable soils are more favorable to the 
growth of numerous fibrous roots, and trees taken 
from them transplant more successfully. Culture has 
a great influence on the roots, too. If the ground 
be kept continually free and pliable by cultivation 








| only reasonable that when the roots are reduced, the 
jleaves should also be reduced in a corresponding 
| degree. 

Then comes packing for transportation. The less 
the roots of trees are exposed to the air, between the 
time they are taken from the ground and the time 
they are planted, the better. ‘This should never be for 
gotten. If roots be of any value, it can only be 
when they are sound and fresh. More than nine 
tenths of all the trees planted have to be carried a 
greater or less distance from the nursery, and conse- 
quently require packing; and many people, to savea | 
little cost, will run the risk of having their trees ru- 
ined. We are satisfied that vast quantities of trees 
| are lost from bad packing and exposure in transpor- 
| tation. It requires considerable skill and care to pack 
| well. Very few of the European nurserymen can 
| pack for America, as importers well know; and on 
| this account we are always compelled to purchase at 
higher prices than we might do, in order to secure 
| good packing; for if we were to get trees for noth- 
ing, they would be a hard bargain unless well packed. 
Good packing is equally essential in transporting 
trees from one part of our own country to the other, 
because we have great delays. We can get a pack- 
age almost as soon from Liverpool to New York as 
we can from New York to Rochester; so that par- 
cels of trees should always be fitted up to go safely 
twice the distance intended, or twice the time that 
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] 
ought to carry them to their destination. What sig-! 
nifies fifty cents or a dollar per ham#fed in the cost of 
securing trees for carriage, cOmpated with ranning | 
the risk of losing them or h ig them so damaged 
that they will not recover for rs. Every man who 
orders trees should say emphatically, “Pack my | 
trees in the best manner;” and nurserymen should be 
held responsible for this, as much, at least, as for the 
quality of the trees. 

Having now briefly called attention to what we 
consider a prevailing defect in the growth of young 
trees, that unfits them for safe and successful removal, 
and the necessity of care in packing for transporta- 
tion, we shail hereafter take occasion to say some- 
thing on planting and subsequent management.—Hor- 
ticulturist. 


LL + 
[From the Maine Farmer.] 


SINGULAR DISEASE IN AN ORCHARD. 








Mr. Eprror:—I wish that you or some of your 
correspondents, would have the goodness to inform 
me and some of my neighbors, what is the matter 
with most of our Apple trees. I will tell you the} 
symptoms in as plain and as faithful a manner as I 
cap, and ask you as a good doctor in such cases to 
prescribe a remedy for a grievous disease. My or- 
chard contains some four hundred trees, of ages va- 
rying from ten to twenty years, and a few old settlers | 
of a former generation, some sixty or seventy years | 
old. The soil is a gravelly loam, with a hard-pan un- | 
der it, somewhat dry, and is what we consider to be 
first rate for general agricultural purposes. 
as growth is concerned, my trees for the most par 
flourish well. 
part of every summer, until the apples become about 

ie size of robin’s eggs, or large potato balls, when a 
in. OF black mold or blight, or whatever you may 
i. -€'zes upon them and spreads over them, most 
‘“auy putting a stop to the growth wherever it 

ls. One side of an apple touched with this, will 

olack and scabby, and open, with two or three 
arge cracks, while the other side of the same apple 
will continue to grow and be fair and handsome. In 
some instances I have known the entire fruit of a 
tree to be covered with this black malady, the fruit 
of all sizes, from that of musket balls to that of hen’s 
eggs, with the exception of perhaps two or three near 
the ends of limbs, which were stretched away off re- 
mote from the body of the tree; these would be large, 
fair and handsome, showing what the others would 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


have been if they could have had their own way | 


about it. For the last seven or eight years I have 
had apples enough in number, if unmolested by this 
disease, to amount to some 600 bushels to the year, 
on an average, of good ones, and instead of that we 
get about 150 bushels, and two-thirds of them hard- 
ly fit for the hogs to eat. Sometimes I have seen 
something of this on the leaves of trees, about the 
time when it attacks the fruit. Be thc trees old or 


young, seedlings, as you call them, or engrafted, large | 


or small, growing vigorously or not, whether the land 
on which they grow be rich or poor, it matters not, 
the disease shows no regard to any of these things. 
I have sometimes had the ground in tillage, but it is 
all the same thing to the fruit. It may be well to 


a 


| We can guess but two causes for it. 


So far | 


| 





state that I have taken great pains to keep my trees 
in good condition, but it is close by the side of an 
older orchard, which is allowed for the most pwt to 
take care of itself, and yet [ believe, that in relation 
to this disease of which I have been writing mine 
faves the worst. And now, my dear sir, if you will 
let me know what this disease is, or rather, what will 
eure it, I should be willing the first opportunity to 
give you my vote—no, that will not do, our laws, I 
believe, do not allow us to vote for any man from 
whom we have ever received, or have any prospect of 
ever receiving, any valuable consideration. At any 
rate, I might well afford to give any man my entire 
crop of apples for a number of years, who will pre- 
scribe some practical method of removing the curse 
which afflicts them. I have consulted some authors 
and made a great many inguiries in vain. I have 
been strongly tempted to do in this case what physi- 
cians arc sometimes accused of doing, when a disorder 
in animal or vegetable life cannot otherwise be cured, 
the death of the patient is always sure to do it. 
We ignorant and illiterate country clowns, of whom 
I claim to be one, I suppose sometimes sorely tax 
your patience by our silly inquiries, and you have my 
consent to throw this paper into the fire, if you will 
only give us, through the medium of your paper, the 
information called for. Hamppen. 


Here is a disease entirely new to us, and we call 
upon all the orchard doctors in Christendom to lend 
our friend a helping hand in preventing or curing it. 
Either the sap 
vessels of the tree become charged with some delete- 
ious matter which it takes from the soil—or it is oc- 


t | . . ‘ > 

PE cogil : as by some mildew or fungus prevalent in that 

They look most beautiful in the fore | casioned 7 * . gus fp cater” 
Songer ye ; | locality, the seeds of which floating in the air fasten 


|on the apple and cause the mischief. 


This latter supposition is corroborated by the fact 


|of one-half the apple being covered, and the other 


not, and some apples that hung out in the sun and 
breeze escaping. 

Will some of our readers who are conversant with 
diseases of the orchard, give us their ideas upon the 
subject ?—Ed. Muine Farmer. 





THE BLACK AND GREEN TEAS OF 
COMMERCE. 


Ir was a remarkable .fact that the subject of 
the difference between the black and green teas has 
been, until recently, a matter of great uncertainty. 
|The Jesuits, who had penetrated into China, and Mr. 
| Picov, were of opinion that both the black and green 
teas were produced from the same plant; while Mr. 
Reeve believed that they were manufactured from 
two distinct plants. Now, as regarded himself, he 
(Dr. Rovie) had adopted the view that the best kinds 
of black and green tea were made from different. 
plants; and examination of tea samples seemed to 
' confirm that view, but a repetition of the experiment 
|had not done so. Mr. Fortune, subsequent to the 
| China war, having been sent out to China by the 

Horticultural Society of England, made inquiries an 
| the subject, He there found the Thea bohea in the 
southern parts of China employed for making black 
tea; and in proceeding as far north as Shanghag 
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he found the Thea viridis used in making green tea | 
near the districts where the best green tea was made. 
So far, therefore, the information obtained seemed to 
confirm the view of two different species of Thea 
being employed to make the two different kinds of 
tea; but Mr. Fortune, in visiting the district of 
Fokien, was surprised to find what he conceived to 
be the true Thea viridis employed in making black 
tea in districts near where the best black tea was 
made. He took plants with him from Fokien to 
Shanghae, and could find no difference between them. 
It was still, however, desirable to get specimens from 
the district where the black and green teas of com- 
merce were actually made, and this had latterly been 
effected. In consequence of the great success which 
had attended the experimental culture of tea in the 
nurseries established in the Himalayas, Mr. Fortune 
was again sent to China by the East India Company. | 
He proceeded to the northern parts of the country, 
in order to obtain tea seeds and plants of the best | 
deseription, as the most likely to stand the Himalaya 
climate. Mr. Forrune procured seeds and plants in 
great numbers, and sent them to the Himalayas, 
where they have been since cultivated. When he | 
had reached Calcutta, the tea manufacturers whom. 
he had brought with him made from plants in the 
Botanic Gardens black and green tea from the same | 
specimens ; so that it was evident it was the process | 
of manufacture, and not the plant itself, that pro- 
duced the green tea. All who were acquainted 
with the difference between black and green teas, 
knew that they could be prepared from the same 
plant without the assistance of any extraneous ma- 
terials, though it was a common thing for manufac- 
turers to use indigo, Prussian blue, turmeric, &c., in 
coloring the tea. Dr. Rove showed specimens of 
the black tea plant from the Woo-e-Shan, and of the 
green tea plant from the Hwuychou districts. No 
specific difference could be observed between the two 
specimens.— Proceedings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





| 
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Propacation or Fine Roses.—It may not be 
known to many of our readers that the fine Roses of 
the China varieties may be readily propagated by the 
means of slips. Cut from the well-ripened wood, 
slips three or four inches in length, strip off the foli- 
age, and insert them in clean, white sand, placed in 
pots or boxes. Keep them regularly watered, so that 
they may not get too dry,and at regular temperature 
They strike root very freely. Some practice cover- 
ing them with a bell glass, but those of most experi- 
ence do not consider this practice necessary. Ladies 
may also propagate any of the choice Roses desired, 
by budding in the same manner as fruit trees are bud- 
ded. It adds much to the beauty of the hardy 
climbers, to have the main trunk variegated with 
branches of Roses, of different shades of coloring — 
We strongly commend the practice to those who 
would thus adorn the shrubbery of the homestead.— 
Practical Farmer. 


Tue progress of the world is continually converting 
virtues into vices. 








A CarivorntA Garpex.—A gentleman by the 


name of WotrsKixz has at Los Angelos, on the Pa- 
cific shore, about fifty, acres of land, devoted exclu- 
sively to the raising @f fruit. Thirty-five acres of 
this land are allotted to grape vines, which produce 
annually about 35,000 gallons of wine, valued at 
$19,530. There are three acres of Peach trees, with 
one hundred trees to the acre, which bear about 12, 
000 pounds of peaches, worth, at least, $600. Sey- 
enty Pear trees produce $2,800 worth of fruit— 
Twenty Orange trees afford 40,000 oranges, worth 
$2,000; and other fruit of various kinds, such as 
apricots, apples, citrons, &c., make up an annual in- 
come from this garden of nearly $27,000. 

Mr. Worrski11, the proprietor of this garden, pos- 
sesses also a rancho, situated some seven hundred 
miles off, in the valley of the Sacramento. Here 
range three thousand head of attle and two or three 
hundred fine horses; and to amuse himself while 
herding stock, he has planted an extensive vineyard, 
and set out a thousand trees of various kinds, includ- 
ing some fine Olive trees. Mr. Worrskii1 has just 
contracted to furnish a thousand head of cattle at 
$40 a head. 

emo te : 

Lonpon CrystaL Patace.—The Queen has given 
notice that she has been graciously pleased to name 
Saturday, June 10th, as the day on which her Majesty 
will open the Crystal Palace. Our readers may re- 
member that the Palace is te be used as a winter 
garden. It is thought that it will be now no less an 
object of interest, when enclosing within its immense 
glass tropical and rare plants growing in all the luxu- 
riance and magnitude common to their native climes, 
than it was when exhibiting to the world the Indus 
try of all Nations. 





Tur Pre Prant.—A correspondent of the Indi- 
ana Farmer expresses the opinion, based upon ex- 
periment, that the use of ashes as the manure for the 
pie plant produces a more delicious plant than any 
other mode of culture; not being as sour, but con- 
taining just enough acidity to make them pleasant— 
The reason given for this is, that the acid peculiar to 
the rhubarb is neutralized, in part, by the alkali of 
the ashes. 





Graprs.—The use of grapes as an article of food, 
is much recommended in case of consumption. They 
contain a large quantity of grape sugar, the kind 
which most nearly resembles milk sugar in its charac- 
ter and composition, which is also useful for consump- 
tives, it having a great attraction for oxygen, and 
readily affording materials for respiration. 

SrrawsBerrizes.—On Friday, June 9th, the Key- 
port steamer carried to New York the enormous 
quantity of sixty-eight thousand and one hundred 
baskets of strawberries. 

ar 

Some showy qualities often screen a number of ut 

sightly ones. 
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Tue difficulty is not so great to die for a friend as 
to find a friend worth dying for. 
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Ladies’ Department. | 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT BREAD. 





Mr. Eprror:—Good bread is one of the greatest 
of luxuries. Families may live without rich cake or 
astry, or swect confectionery, but not without bread. 
Ve see as much variety in the quality of household 
bread as in any other article of cookery. H 


Really 
good, light, well-baked bread, is far less common in our 
households than it ought to be. Even those persons 
who understand the principle and practice, will, 
through inattention and aibonen, often fail to 
make bread well fora constancy. In the same house 
you will often see good bread one time of baking, 
and bad or indifferent the next. 

So much of bodily health depends upon a uniform 
supply of good bread, that to make it well should be | 
a matter of primary importance in a family. If 1 
were a young man looking out for a wife, I should 
be tempted to cast a favorable eye upon a young lass 
who was renowned for making excellent bread. It 





young ladies to be able, upon an emergency, to make 
and bake the bread for the family, and do it well. 
Even those young people whose parents are situated | 
so as to enable female servants to be kept, should yet 
be taught to assist at times in such useful household 
matters. Before a girl learns the fashionable accom- 
plishments of the day, I would have her taught the 
more homely but indispensable knowledge which will, 
in her vocation of wife and mistress of a family, cause 
her to be respected and valued. These are old- 
fashioned notions, I am aware, but I believe we shall 
see the time when these old fashions will be once 
more revived among us. Many sensible men now la- 
ment the frivolity and utter uselessness of the females 
of the rank from which they would naturally wish to 
select their wives, and feelingly lament that intelli- 
gent and sensible women are rare. Elegant, accom- 
plished girls there are in plenty; but they will not 
condescend to assume the station for which nature 
had intended them, considering the duties of a wife 
and mother incompatible with their more interesting 
occupations of music, dancing, molding flowers in 
wax, and imitating them in fine wool or silk. These 
elegant pursuits are not, however, incompatible with 
good housewifery ; and I have known more than one 
lady even in Canada who excelied as much in the one 
art as in the other—whose fingers could trace the 
most delicate embroidery, and make the most excel- | 
lent pastry, and household bread, and butter. 

But I have wandered away from the subject 
with which I started. I can hardly furnish a more 
excellent recipe for good bread than that which is 
made in my own family, and which I can confidently 
recommend to my female friends as the finest in quality 
and appearance, while at the same time it is most 
economical : 


Superior Household Bread.—Wash and pare half 
a pail of potatoes, taking great care to remove all 
dark specks as you pare them; throw them into a 
pan of clean, cold water, which prevents them from 





becoming brown or dark colored, which destroys the 


2 


delicate whiteness of the bread. Boil the potatoes 
with a large handful of salt till reduced to a fine 
gruel, bruising any lump with a wooden potato 
pounder ; pass it through a colander or coarse hair 
sieve. When cool enough to bear your hand in it, 
work in as much flour as will make the mixture into 
a thick batter; to this sponge add a large cupful and 


‘a half, or three parts of a pint, of good hop-rising 


barm. A deep earthern pot or covered pail, or a 
trough, is the best vessel to mix the sponge in. In 
winter, it is better made over night—but as it rises 
very light, and is apt to run over the pot or pail, it 
is as well to set the vessel in a large shallow pan. 
Work it up early in the morning. This quantity of 
potato sponge will make a large batch of bread; up- 
wards of twenty pounds of flour may be worked into 
it. Knead the dough well and thoroughly after you 
have added the flour, score it on the top, cover it with 
a cloth, and set it to rise. In about two or three 
hours, or sooner, your bread will have swelled, and 
you will find it out like a honey-comb. Knead into 
loaves, let it stand about five minutes in the pans, 
and then bake in a well-heated oven. When the 
loaves are done, wet them over with a little skimmed 
milk (or water will do), and wrap in a clean cloth, 
setting them up on one side. Wrapping the bread 
up in the steam till cold prevents it from becoming 
hard and dry. 

Bread made in this manner will be equal in appear- 
ance to the best baker's bread, and in point of sweet- 
ness and economy superior to any household bread 1 
ever tasted; and as such I can confidently recom- 
mend it to the attention of the public. Brown bread 
can be made the same, by the addition of a handful 
or two of bran. 

The quantity of potatoes named might be too much 
for a baking for a small family; it can of course be 
reduced to one half; but the larger quantity of po- 
tatoes you have the finer will be your bread. Ata 
time when flour is so high priced, bread so made is a 
great saving; but its excellence is a still greater 
recommendation than its cheapness. 

In a future number I will give another recipe which 
[ have also tested. C. P. T. 

Oak.anps, Rice Lake, C. W. 


A Farmer's Wire In THE OLpEN Tiwe.—Sir An- 
THony Frrzuerert, Chancellor to Heyry VIIL, 
thus deseribes a farmer’s wife: 

“Tt is a wyve’s occupation to winnow all manner 
of cornes, to make malte, to wash and ironyng, to 
make hay, shere corn, and in time of nede to help 
her husband fill the muchpayne or dung cart, drive 
the plow, load hay, corne, and such other. And go 
or ride to the market to sell butter, cheese, egges, 
chekyns, capons, hens, pigs, geese, and all manner of 
cornes.” 





>) = 

Tr the girls would spend as much time with ency- 
clopedias as they do with milliners, they would soon 
find their heads as attractive as their hats. 

—-> 

A wise thinker has said that the reason why many 
people know comparatively so little, is that they can 
never bear to be told anything. 
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Editor's Table. 


AGeENcy In New York.—C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Pub- 
Kisher, No. 152 Fulton street, New York, is agent for the Genes 
Farmer, and subscribers in that city who apply to him can have 
their papers delivered regularly at their houses. 





AGENCY IN CincINNATILK—R. Post, No. 10 West Third street, Cin- 
cinnati, is agent for the GENESEE FARMER, and subscribers in that 
city who apply to him can have their papers delivered regularly at 
their houses. 





Osirvary.— Died, at the residence of her sister, Mrs. B. 
Raprorp, in the town of Mentz, Cayuga county, N. Y.,on 
19th of June, Sapeina Lee (wife of the editor and propri- 
etor of the Genesee Farmer), in the 49th year of her age. 
Mrs. L. had been ill more than a year; and for some 
months previous to her decease, it was evident to her phy- 
sicians that her disease would prove fatal, it having induced 
a general dropsy. 

No lady was ever more respected by her friends and ac- 
quaintances ; no mother and wife was ever more obedient 
to every duty which Gop in His providence assigns to the 
most sacred family ties ; and as a Christian, she died cher- 
ishing a clear and ever-living hope of seeing her Redeemer. 
and finding a better world beyond the grave. 





Premiums For 1854.—In this number we are enabled 
to give a list of the successful persons who are entitled to 
premiums for the year 1854. 

We feel under many obligations to our patrons for the 
aid they have rendered the Farmer, and we sincerely re- 
gret that we are not able to render a substantial gift to 
all who have exerted themselves for its weliare. While 
we deplore this, we feel assured that this Journal has been 
equally interesting and instructive to its numerous readers, 
as formerly, and are daily impressed that the subjects up- 
on which it treats are receiving the uttention due them. 

Many of our friends have swelled our lists as voluntary 
agents, without the expectation of pecuniary reward, to 
whom we are, as formerly, much indebted. 

Heretofore it may have been noticed that nearly all the 
prizes were awarded in the States ; but now it will be seen 
that the tables are turned greatly in favor of our Canadi- 
an neighbors, which is an indication that their agriculture 
and horticulture are making rapid strides, backed by a se- 
ries of internal railway enterprizes that would be quite sur- 
prising in any age but ours. 

First Premium—Cuar.es Howarp, Hamilton, C. W.. 
for the greatest number of subscribers sent by one individ- 
ual (223), fifty dollars. 

Second Premium—H. Jones Rvuttan, Cobourg, C. 
W., for the next greatest number (150), forty dollars. 

Third Premium—Jesst ScuooLry, New Durham, C. 
W.., for the next greatest number (114), thirty dollars. 

Fourth Premium—W. J. Sioanr, Fredericksburg, C. 
W.., for the next greatest number (101), twenty dollars. 

Fifth Premium—H. T. Mupp, Pittsfield, Ill., for the 
next greatest number (88), ten dollars. 


Tue first cotton factory in Lowell was erected in 1822.§ 





| 
| 
| 





EXPERIMENTS have been made upon the properties of 


| the water of Salt Lake, Utah, for preserving meats, by Mr. 


Sransbury and his associaies. A large piece of beef was 
suspended from a cord and immersed in the lake for over 
twelve hours, when it was found to be tolerably well cured. 


After this, ali the meat they wished to be preserved was 


| packed in barrels without any salt whatever, and the ves- 


}; Sun. 


sels were then filled with lake water. No further care or 
preparation was necessary, and the meat remained perfectly 
sweet, although constantly exposed to the atmosphere and 


They were oblized to mix fresh water with the brine 


| . . 
| to prevent the meat becoming too salt for present use, 





—_ ee — 

Macuine ror Curring Conn Starks.—The Batavia 
(Ohie) Courier, after quoting the inquiry of Noau Hopces, 
of Lamb’s Bottom, Ind., published in our last number, 
says: “We take pleasure in informing the GrNESEE 
FarMer and its correspondent, that J. H. Gest, of this 
vicinity, is the patentee of just such an implement as that 
described as wanting on White River. His machine is 
perfect in its arrangement for cutting stalks, and has given 
uuiversal satisfaction wherever it has been tried. It is sold 
at various prices, varying from $28 to $35. Address J. H. 
Gest, Batavia, Clermont Co., Ohio.” 

———— 

AMERICAN WineE.—We have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a bottle of excellent wine, from the vintage of Mr. 
Curnton S. Fay, of Salem, Chautauque county, which we 
have used for medical purposes with the most satisfactory 
results. Such as desire a pure and excellent article may 
rely on Mr. F. for the same, if he sells at all. 

Our friend Joun C. Winesivvte, Esq., near Pittsburg, 
whose grapes are not surpassed in this country, has also 
sent us a bottle of his wine. Few men have paid equal at- 
tention to the production and keeping of the juice of the 
grape; and perhaps no one has had greater success. He 
will be gratified to learn that a suffering member of our 
family has received some benefit from the use of his wine, 
which, we believe, is not made to sell. 

SSS 

Vermont Strate AaricutturaL Society.—The next 
Annual Show of this Society will be held at Brattleboro’, 
on the 12th, 13th, and Mth of September next. A liberal 
and judicious premium list is offered, and we presume the 
friends of agriculture ‘in the Green Mountain State will 
make a display worthy of them, while, from the accessible 
position of Brattleboro’, and the various attractions the 
occasion will present, crowds of people from other States 
will be “there to see.” 

b> + oe 

Tue Pracrican Mecuanic’s Journat.—This is a re- 
print by Strincer & Townsenp, Broadway, N. Y.., 
ofa standard work which has an European reputation. It 
is elegantly and appropriately illustrated, in a quarto form, 
Terms, $3 per 


9) 


and is every way worthy of confidence. 


innun. 





Turek hundred fat cattle from Kentucky, passed over 
the Columbus and Cleveland road on Friday, en route for 
New York. The owner expects to realize, for the lot, 
$35,090. , 
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Tue following letter from the celebrated Dr. James C. 
Ayer, gives the honest side of the Nostrum question. 
Since the public will use these remedies, we wish, for the 
sake of suffering humanity, there were more of them like 
his Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills, which require no 
secrecy to make them go down: 

“ Lowe Lt, 26th April, 1854. 

“ Messrs —— —— & Co., 

“New York City, 

« GENTLEMEN :—Yours of the 22d inst., asking me to 
join in a combination to put down the Ohio Nostrum Bill, 
comes duly to hand. I cannot accede to your request, for 
the following reasons: 

«The law requiring that the composition shall be pub- 
lished of every medicine sold in the State, cannot work to 
the injury of any one who deserves protection. I have 

ublished the recipes of my medicines for fifteen years, and 
Tomtese this to be the honest way of making their virtues 
known to the community. The Medical Profession pub- 
lish their discoveries to the world as soon as made, for the 
benefit of all mankind. Why should we not? The Law 
which you fear will destroy your business, can injure only 
those who falsely pretend to discoveries and secrets which 
they have not. it will expose the emptiness of such pro- 
fessions, and the Public will turn aside from such prepara- 
tions as are found to be worthless when their composition 
is known. If medicines have real worth, they will be on- 
ly the better appreciated and the better patronised by lay- 
ing their composition open to the Public, that all may judge 
for themselves. If they have not real merit, it is due in 
common justice to the suffering sick, to the public health, 
and to the cause of humanity, that the people should know 
them to avoid them. Yours, respectfully, 
“ James C. AYER.” 





A writER in the Ohio Cultivator asserts tne following 
to be the true mode of relieving choked cattle : 


“Again: cattle sometimes die from having their stom- 
achs bloated with wind, caused by eating clover when wet 
with dew orrain. In this case we take a stick, about the 
thickness of a man’s wrist, and put it in the animal’s mouth 
like a bridle-bit, and keep it there by a string put over the 
head and tied to the stick on each side of the mouth. As 
the animal will bite and bite on this stick, it opens the gul- 
let, the wind escapes from the stomach, and the brute is 
relieved. This remedy we have tried several times, and 
always with success.” 





Fiax-cutture.—The Louisville Journal says a much 
larger amount of land has been given for the cultivation 
of flax this spring, than in any former year. “In Ohio 
there are thirteen extensive oii mills ; in Kentucky, Indiana 
and Missouri, there are five more ; and in all eighteen mills 
that we know of, which manufacture nearly 1,000,000 
bushels of flax seed annually, and are capable of working 
double that quantity.” 





Farm IMPLEMENTS, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF THEIR CONSTRUCTION 
AND Use: an Elementary and Familiar Treatise on Mechanics, 
and on Natural Philosophy generally, as applied to the ordinary 

ractice of Agriculture. By Joun J. Tuomas. New York: 
ARPER & BROTHERS. 


The above is a truly valuable work for practical farmers 
and mechanics ; and we trust that our common school li- 
braries will place it within the reach of all the youth of 
this great State. Every man should be familiar with the 
elements of natural philosophy and mechanics, for they are 
Mr. 
Tuomas has treated the subject with a clear perception of 


of every day benefit to him in one form or another. 


the wants of the farming community; being neither too 
learned for general use, nor so common place as to fail to 
interest his readers. 


— SS 


I 





Fern LEAVES FROM FANNY'S PORTFOLIO; second series, 
N. Y.: MItter, Orton & MULLIGAN. 


Fanny is, perhaps, the most versatile, agreeable, and 
popular female writer of the day, judging from the pro- 
digious sale of her books. To adopt the language of a 
cotemporary, “she speaks of home, of fireside, and of 


Auburn, 


friends—softening the hearts of the thoughtless, and moist- 
ening the eye of the gentle reader. She tells of the duties 
of life, the struggles of the poor, the still more anxious 
hours that follow too ofien in the way of wealth. There 
is no limit to the province of her pen. One moment we 
see a maiden clad in robes of virgin white led to the altar, 
and then Fanny discourses on the duties she is about to 
assume, and with merry voice cheers on the happy pair; 
and then again another scene is painfully portrayed, and 
death is seen entering a home, till then peaceful and hap- 
dy, and Fanny Fern’s admonitions are heard, and she 
shows the broken-hearted that there is ‘one above who 
doeth ali things well.’” 


Enquiries and Answers. 


WILL you be so kind as to inform me, through the medium of 
the GENESEE Farmer, which you consider the best straw cutter 
and the best threshing machine, to be worked_by steam power? 
Any information you can give me on these subjects will be thank- 
A CANADIAN FarMER.—Cvobourg, C. W. 

We do not know of a better straw cutter fhan that ad- 
vertised in this journal .by J. Jones & A. Lyte. In re- 
gard to threshing machines, we really do not feel warranted 
in expressing a decided opinion in favor of any one over 
all others. Read the advertisement of Mr. Josern Hatt, 
of this city, in the Farmer. He is probably the largest 
manufacturer of threshing machines in the United States ; 
for the Genesee country greatly excels all others in wheat- 
culture. No other county compares with Monroe in the 
amount of its agricultural machinery. 





fully received. 





WILL you please inform me, either directly or through your pa- 
per, what are the chemical properties of fish as a fertilizer? What 
will be the effect of applying a fish weighing four pounds, com- 
pired with a shovelful of well-rotted stable manure, to a hill of 
corn? What is the best mode of applying fish as a manure to corn 
or wheat? S. E. Batpwin.—Depere, Brown Co., Wis. 

Fish are a valuable manure. They may be composted 
with dry swamp muck, or with dry loam. Being more 
than three-fourths water, they need a dry material to mix 
with them, unless covered in the ground at once. They 
operate speedly on corn or other crops—decomposing at 
once—but do not last so long as good stable manure. For 
wheat, we should drop fish in the furrow and cover them 
with a plow. Evenly distributed, they would be much 
like guano in their effects. 

Waar is the relative value of gas lime, to lime from the kiln ? 
The gas manufacturers say the process of filtering the gas commu- 
nicates large quantities of ammonia to the lime. 
has been this: 


My reasoning 
the lime loses nothing, and gaining ammonia, is it 
not more valualle than common lime? D.R. Pittsnury.— Zanea- 
ville, Ohio. 





Potanp Oats.—In answer to the inquiry of J. M. 
HAMILTON, as to the profit of raising Poland and other 
heavy oats, I will say that if the same number of bushels 
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per acre can be raised from the heavy as from the light | J. M., of Bodega, Cal., advises us that the leaves upon 
oats, then the heavy are the best, from the fact that the ex- some of his Peach trees have turned to a light yellow color 

| . ’ 
| and swelled to a very large size, some of them being more 


tra weight will amply compensate for any extra expense. | 
The Poland oat, as it is here called, is not the genuine Po- | than the twentieth of an inch thick. Some insects this last 
winter or spring have eaten out the buds upon his Apple 


land, but asuperior oat. The correct name is Frieseland 
or Dutch oat. The extra weight is ten or twelve pounds, He is anxious to know the cause, and a remedy, if 
y, 


and if the average yield is forty bushels per acre, then the 
extra weight will make the yield stand as follows: For 
the common, 40 bushels per acre; for the improved, 52) | Fanswer you ask of any one who has had experience in the 
bushels per acre. But this is not all, for the extra weight | disease called the bitter rot in apples to give it. In the 
of the best varieties is flour; and when compared with the | Summer of 1850 said disease was very bad in my orchard, 
common, it stands as 8 to 12—that is, if 100 pounds of each | and I made some exertion to find out the cause. I came 
kind are ground, the common will not yield over 50 pounds | to the conclusion that it was the bite of some insect ; and 
of oat meal, while the improved will yield 75 pounds. Ap-| 1 took two sound apples and put them nnder a glass shade, 
ply this to the above yield, and the common will be repre- | with an insect something of the shape of what is called q 
sented by 40,as above, and the best improved by 733. | « grand-daddy long legs,” but not more than one-third the 


trees. 
there be one. 
Bitrrer Ror 1x Arpies.—In the April number of the 











Thence, for feeding, a much less quantity of the heavy oat 
will be equal to light, from the fact that the extra weight 
is meal. In England, Scotland, and Ireland. they seek for 
the heaviest oat with the lightest husk or bran, just as mil- 
lers will select the plumpest and best wheat for grinding. 





size, with them. In twenty-four hours one of them had 
five specks of rot started, and the other one had two, 
That it is the bite of some insect, any one may convince 
himself by cutting out the affected part; if that is out 
clean it will stop, and if it was from defect of cultivation 


the stem would be affected first, and the fruit would fall 
off. Another proof is, that the disease is always confined 
to tender-skinned apples. If I am correct, and I think I 


I have found that the improved oat gives, on good soils, 
equal yield per acre, bushel for bushel, with the lighter | 


kind ; and having shorter straw, and ripening sooner than | 
most kinds, it is, I think, no more exhausting. Applying | am, the remedy is an easy one, for the insect can not fly, 
the above rule to the oat crop of the United States, as giv- but depends upon crawling. It makes its appearance from 
en in the Census Report for 1850, and instead of 146,678,- | the first to the last of Aucust, and continues till the frost 
879 bushels, we would have an equivalent of 267,688,948 | is hard cnough to kill it. I think it is hatched from a 
bushels, or a gain of over 120,000,000 bushels ; and this at small white egg, that is placed on moss or rough bark. 
30 cents per bushel, would add to the value of the crop | The best way to get rid of them is to give the tree a good 
$36,300,000 per year—and this improvement can easily be rubbing, hard enough to mash all the eggs; then puta 
made by selecting the best seed, and sowing on good soil. | good roll of wool around the body of the tree, which will 


The fact is, that but little attention is paid to the oat crop, keep them down so they can be killed. Buckrye.—Ridge- 





and without care it will deteriorate, as well as the other ce- 


reals. J. A. ChanK.—Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





"HORTICULTURAL. 

(C. T., Kingsville, Ohio.) The disease of your Cherry | 
trees is undoubtedly caused by their making a very rapid 
growth, and continuing till latein the season. The wood 
in such cases cannot be expected to be well ripened, and in 
fact not sufficient to withstand unusually severe and trying 
winters. To remedy this, it is only necessary to produce 
on your Cherry trees before the winter sets in, short, wel/- 
ripened wood. This can be done by a systematic course of 
root pruning, as treated on page 186, in the present vol- 
ume; or it may be done quite efficaciously by making the 
ground about the roots of the Cherry trees poorer, by add- 
ing gravel or sand—the plants will then make less, but 
hard and firm wood. | 








(F. M., Frankfort.) Fruit trees produced from the seed 
of apples, plums, peaches, pears, &c., will not be the 
same as the original. . It is possible that if one thousand 
trees were allowed to fruit, the seeds of which being se- | 
lected from fine varieties of their respective kinds, two or 
three sorts might possess some merit, but it is doubtful if 
one would be equal to the original. To commence a nur- | 
sery. it is best to obtain seedlings of the different varieties, 
and cultivate the best sorts of each species upon them, by 
budding and grafting. 


ville, Warren Co., Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FarMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. TeRMs—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


BINE DUST, 
ONE sawings, or meal, a very superior article, warranted pure. 
Price, $2 75 per bbl. 
Bone dust, ground, (quite fine). Price, $2 37 per bbl. 
For sale, in any quantity, at the State Agricultural Warehouse, 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
No. 25 Cliff street, New York. 


May, 1854.—3t 


‘GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. 
A. FROST & CO ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
FFER to the public the coming spring one of the largest and 
finest stocks of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
&e., in the country. It in part consists of standard Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Quince Trees. Also, 
Dwarf and Pvramid Pears and Apples. 

SMALL FRUITS.—Native and Foreign Grapes, old and new sorts 
of Currants, finest Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, &c. &e. 

The ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT comprises a great variety 
of Deciduous and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Creepers, 
which includes upward of of 300 varieties of the Rose. 

BEDDING PLANTS.—150 varieties of Dahlias, a large collection 
of Verbenas, Petunias, Helictropes, &e. &e. 

Priced Catalogues of the above will be mailed to all applicants 
enclosing a postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted, viz : 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &e. 

No. 2.~Descriptive Catalogue of Green House and Redding Plants 
of every description, including every thing new which may be in- 


| troduced up to its season, will be published in March each year. 


No. 3.—Wholesale Catalogue, published in September. 
February 1, 1854.—tf 
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“HUSSEY’S COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER, 


MANUFACTURED BY T. R. HUSSEY & 00., AUBURN. CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 





® THE perfect satisfaction which the above-named Machine gave to every farmer who used one, both 
son, gives us renewed confidence in warranting them to be the best Machine for the purpose intende 
sideration of the unequaled success attending the operation and sale of them last season, we have gone more ex 


manufacture of them, and have a lot now on hand, 


1 in Reaping and Mowing, last sea- 
d ever manufactured; and in con- 
tensively into the 


READY TO SUPPLY ORDERS. 
All Machines sold by us are warranted to be built of the best materials, and warranted to work well, both for 


REAPING AND MOWING. 





We could append any number of certificates as proofs of the weil working of the Machine, but we flatter ourselves that the reputa- 
tion of them is so well established among the farming community that they are not required. 


?” All communications sent to us on the subject of Mowers and Reapers, will receive 


July 1, 1854.—tf 








PERUVIAN GUANO, 
E are receiving our stock of Peruvian Guano, for summer 
and fall supply, per a Northern Crown, Leavanter and 
Antelope, and are now prepared to supply ail that may be in want 
of this valuable manure, and request early application. Price, $55 
per ton of 2000 ibs. When taken in lots of five tons and upwards, 
a discount wi!l be mate. 

There are various substances now offering in this market for Pe- 
ruvian Guano. To avoid imposition, be particular to observe that 
the genuine Guano has branded upon cach bag— 

No. 1. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Imported by 
F. BARrEDA BROTHERS, 
LONGETT & GRIFFING 
State Agricultural Warehouse, 25 Cliff street, New York. 
July 1, 1854.—tf 





prompt attention. 
T. R. HUSSEY & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


D. M. DEWEY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
ILL send any Book, Pamphlet, Magazine, Cheap Publication, 
Map, &c. &c., you see advertised or noticed anywhere, by 
mail, free of postage, on the receipt of the price of the book, tomy 
address. All the New Books of the day on sale at my counter at 
Publishers’ prices. Address D. M. DEWEY, 
Bookseller, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED, to sell New Publications, Maps, &c. 
&c., to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. Address as 
above. July 1, 1854.—2t 





FER’ 

UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, No. 1, of the best manufacture. 
Peruvian Guano, best Ne. 1. 
Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &e. R. L. ALLEN, 

189 and 191 Water street, New York. 
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McCORMICK’S REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE 


AM manufacturing 1500 Reaping and Mowing Machines for 

1854, and farmers who want Machines are requested to send in 

their orders early. Last year I had not a supply, although I had 
1500 in the market. 

I offer my large experience (both in this country and in Europe) 
for the last fifteen years and more in this business, as the safest 
guarantee the farmer can have in the purchase of a Machine of 
this kind. 

Deering it useless to insert long advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, I shall be pleased to furnish applicants with my printed Cir- 
cular. 

Some important improvements have been made, while the Ma- 
chine will be found as simple and efficient as a Machine of the kind 
can be. The important points that will present themselves in these 
Machines, will be Perfect Simplicity, Ease of Repairing, Durability, 
and Adaptation to the Wants of the Farmer as a Reaper and 
Mower. I shall continue the use of the Wrought-iron Beam, which 
will be found very important in mowing, because of the friction 
upon the ground, and liability to tear and wear a Wooden Beam, 
or any sheet-iron hning that may be used upon it. Another very 
important advantage which I claim for my Combined Machine is 
that it can be readily changed so as to cut any desired height of 
stubble as a Reaper or Mower by simply removing three bolts. 
Chis principle will be found wanting in other machines, though 
valuable upon rough ground, or for mowing barley or lodged oats, 
timothy seed, clover seed, Xc., or where the ground may not be 
firm, and there be liability in the wheels to sink and the cutter to 
be brought in contact with the ground, sand, gravel, &c. With my 
Combined Machine the farmer has the advantage of a Reel in 
mowing, which admits of a slow walk to the horses, and is es- 
pecially valuable when the wind interferes with the successful ope- 
ration of the Machine. I have no fear of the result upon trial of 
the Machine with others; it has no superior as a Reaper or asa 
Mower. 

The public are now especially cautioned to beware of SEymour 
& Morean’s “New York Reaper.” These men have been selling 
my Machines, though under an injunction the second time since the 
re-issue of my Patent in April last, in addition to a verdict of $20,000 
for past infringements. 

SF Sundry other parties will soon be held to strict account for 
their infringements under this Patent, which makes them just as 
liable to be enjoined as Seymour & Morgan. 

The Machine will be warranted equal to any other, both as a 
Reaper and as a Mower; and it will be forwarded to any part of 
New York or Canada, if ordered of THOS. J. PATERSON, at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., who wants Agents to sell it in some of the unoc- 
eupied wheat districts. C. H. McCORMICK. 

May 1, 1854.—tf 





MOWER AND REAPER. 


FORBUSH’S NEW cage eh Bs COMBINED REAPER 
AN 


HE above patent machine is now seonnalie established, and 

its entire success as a reaper and mower proved beyond all 

doubt. This machine will be warranted to be made in a workman- 

like manner, and of the best materials, and is capable of cutting 

from ten to fifteen acres of grass or grain per day; and in all re- 

spects to do the work as well, and as easy for the horses, as any 
other machine in the country. 

Price of Combined Reaper and Mower, 

- Mower, 


LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
25 Clilf st., New York. 


May, 1854.—3t 


CUTTER RIGHTS FOR SALE 
E will test our Hay, Stalk and Straw Cutter, patented Novem- 
ber 8th, 1853, for speed, ease and durability, against any 
other in the United States. J. JONES & A. LYLE. 
t= For further information, address JONES & LYLF, Roch- 
omer, N. ¥. February 1, 1854.—tf 





FRUIT SCIONS FOR 1854, 

a subscriber will furnish both Apple and Pear Scions for this 

season's grafting, of all the standard kinds, including those 
heretofore advertised by himin the Farmer. Price, one dollar per 
hundred for Apple, and three shillings per dozen for Pear Scions 
In large quantities they would be sold less. They can be sent by 
mail or express to any portion of our country. Orders, enclosing 
the money, will be promptly filled. JAMES H. WATTS. 

Roe ester, February 1, 1854.—tf 





IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION. 

HIS well-known, thorough-bred Horse, will stand the present 

season, as heretofore, at the farm of the subscriber, one mile 
west of Syracuse. For full pedigree, see Derby & Miller's edition of 
Youatt. Terms—$10 the season, $15 to insure; payable in advance 
in all cases. Good pasturage furnished at 4s per week. Mares at 
risk of owners in all respects. No mare will be served that is 
either ringboned, spavined, or blind. J. B. BURNETT, 

May, 1 t Syracuse, N, Y. 





ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
HE undersigned, who has been many years engaged in the ex- 
tensive manufacture of various kinds of Agricultural Machin- 
ery, particularly Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Separators, 
&e. . has now added to his business the manufacture of several 
valuable implements— 

1st. ATKINS’ AUTOMATON OR SELF-RAKING REAPER 
AND MOWER; an implement well known at the West, which has 
been advertised for the last three months by Mr. Wricut of Chi- 
cago, in the GENESEE FArMER, to which the reader is referred for 
particulars. 

Atkins’ Self-Raking Reaper.—This machine was in successful 
operation on the farm of B. B. KirTLanp, Greenbush, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week, and elicited the aj probation of 
every one whi saw it. It is impossible to convey in words any idea 
of the mechanicai construction of the raking attachment. The 
cutting apparatus does not differ materially from that of other 
reapers, but at regular intervals an arm, to which a rake is attached, 
extends itself to the farther part of the apron, slowly draws itself 
the length of the apron, pressing the grain against a plate, where 
it holds it till it swings around a quarter of a circle, clear of the 
machine, and coolly deposits its neat sheaf on the ground, when it 
immediately returns to repeat the process. The machine is not of 
heavier draught, apparently, than other machines—and it does its 
cutting fully equal to any we have seen work. While it has no 
superior as a practical thing, it is a curiosity worth quite a pilgrim- 
age to see. It comes the nearest to being instinct with life and 
manifesting signs of intelligence, of any piece of mechanism, not 
excepting the steam engine.—Country Gentleman. 


2d. BURRALL’S GRAIN REAPER.—At the great trial of Reapers 
in the harvest field, at Geneva, N. Y., in July last, the Committee 
appointed by the State Agricultural Society, took into consideration 
its simplicity, durability, the manner in which it performed its 
work, and the ease wlth which it can be managed, when, in com- 
petition with eleven other Reapers, they unanimously awarded it 
the first prize of 350 and diploma. The Committee in their report 
remark that “T. D. BorRaALL’s Machine performed its work in the 
most admirable manner; the gavels were well laid; the workman- 
ship and materials were excellent; the circular apron for side de- 
livery, the balance wheel and an arrangement toe elevate the exte- 
rior edge of the apron, are valuable features, &c., & 

This Reaper has becn thoroughly tested te hel during the 
last two years, in Western New York. All the Reapers sent out 
have given complete satisfaction. We would say to those who are 
not convinced of the superiority of this Reaper over all others, that 
we have still more facts which we could not exhibit for want of 
space, and which we would be pleased to exhibit to all such as may 
call upon us. We would observe that experience with this Reaper 
will bear us out in saying that 

1. It cuts grain of all kinds, in all conditions, without clogging, 
and may be worked by oxen or horses. 

2. It cuts at any height required, by a few moments’ change. 

3. It discharges the grain in the rear, if preferred, like Hussry’s; 
or at the side, like M’Cormick’s; leaving room for the team and 
machine to pass again without treading on the grain. This change 
is made by means of an extra apron, (attached in a moment,) from 
which the grain is laid in a better condition for drying and binding, 
and with much less labor to the raker than has ever been done be fore. 

4. It has a Balance Wheel, which corrects the irregularity of the 
crank motion, and gives a * quiet and uniform movement to the 
machine. 

This Reaper has been so thoroughly tested in Western New York, 
where wheat grows as stout or stouter than in any other part of 
the country, that there is now no doubt but that it will give entire 
satisfaction to all who may purchase. There is, however, no risk 
in buying. The purchaser can rest assured that when his harvest 
comes, he has something that will perform. It is not like an un- 
tried thing, or a thing that bas not been tried in the Genesee coun- 
try, where wheat grows large and stout, and may fail, and in failing, 
make the purchaser enough expense in money and trouble to con- 
siderably more than have purchased something reliable at first. 
Experiments cost too much money, time and trouble, to be carried 
on in the hurry of harvest time, and by those who ha e crops to 
secure. We say, therefore, if you buy a Reaper, buy one, the relia- 
bility of which has been demonstrated by thorough, practical ex- 
periment, and if possible, in your own neighborhood, and on soils 
producing similarly to your own. 

3d. DANFORTH’S REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED, which 
took the first premium at the Agricultnral Fair in Chicago, 1852, 


4th. KINMAN’S PATENT FLOUR PACKER. 

5th. CHILDS’ GRAIN SEPARATOR. 

6th. WOODBURY’S MOUNTED HORSE POWER AND GRAIN 
SEPARATOR. 

wth, HALL’S SIX FEET DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER, 
which is unequaled for strength, easy working and durability. 





8th. IRON OR PLANET HORSE POWER. 
9th. PITT’S PATENT THRASHER AND SEPARATOR, which 


has been in use for 17 years. 


All of which will be sold at the lowest manufacturers’ terms by 
June 1, 1854.—tf JOSEPH HALL, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREAT ARTISTS’ UNION ENTERPRISE !! 
250,000 
GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


0, a eee ees Tee eS ee $ 
i is ctitinctnnkidiwiettinandencwes dentcaded 

ENGRAVINGS, colored in oil, 
STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING: 
CASH LOANS, for 100 years each, 
Ea Pe: RO aaa 84,000 


Total, $250,000. 

The AMERICAN ARTISTS’ Union would respectfully announce to 
the citizens of the United States and the Cans udas, that for the pur- 
pose of the advancement and extension of the Fine Arts, and with 
a view of enabling every family throughout the length and breadth 
of the land to become possessed of a gallery of pi ictures, many of 
them the work of master minds, and finally, for the purpose of 
giving a world-wide circulation to 

DARLEYW’S GREAT PICTURE OF WYOMING, 
they have determined to distribute among the purchasers of this 
work, Price $1.00, 250,000 GIFTS, of THE VALUE of $260,000. 








LIST OF GIFTS. 


Marble Statuary, $40.000. 
100 elegant busts of Washington, at $100,..............- . $10,000 
“ + 







100 Clay, at $100, 
100 0—C* “ Webster, at $100, .. 
100 * bed Calhoun, at $100, ............ iets teliesle tie 1 


Oil Paintings and Colored Steel Engra 
50 elegant Oil | ‘aintings, in splendid gilt en ames, size 3 
x 4 feet, each ELLIE ARETE ALIA LET $5,000 





100 elegant Oil Painti ngs, 2 x 3 feet, ea 5,000 
500 stex ‘l plate Engravings, brillis -t ‘ seteved f in oil, rich 
gilt frames, 24 x 30 inches, each $10,.-.......---. 5,000 
10,000 elegant steel plate Engravings, colored in oil, of the 
V ASHINGTON MONUMENT, 20 by 26, each $4, ews 40,000 


237,000 sieel plate Engravings, from 100 different plates, now 
in possession of and owned by the Artists’ Union, 
of the market value of from 50 cts. to $1 each, ... 41,000 


Real Estate, $84,000. 


1 elegant Dwelling in 32d street, New York city, -....... $12,000 
22 Building Lots in 100 and 101st streets, New York city, 
each 25 x 100 feet deep, each $1000, .............. 22,000 


100 Villa Sites, containing each 10,000 square fect, in the 
suburbs of New York city, and c ommanding a mag- 
nificent view of the Hudson River and L ong Island 
Sound, each $500, ....-..-. SERA REE. SER eT 50,000 

Loans of Cash, $30,000, 
20 loans of cash, for 100 years, without interest or secu- 
rity, $250 each, 
100 oe 





50 do. 

100 do. 50 « 
250 do. 20 « 
2000 do. § « 


The holder of each ticket is entitled, first, to a steel plate En- 
graving (size 25 x 30 inches) of the 

GREAT AMERICAN HISTORICAL WORK OF ART, 

WYOMING, 
a copy of which may be seen at the office of this paper; and 
second, to One of the 250,000 Gifts, which will be distributed 
on the completion of the sale of the tickets. 

The purchaser of FIVE TICKETS, on the reccipt of his order, 
will “4, forwarded, carefully packed, either one copy of the “ Wy- 
oming,” plain, and one copy of each of four other engravings, 
equal to it in value, and is entitled to five gifts. The purchaser of 
more than five tickets can have his choice out of 100 different sub- 


jects, from steel plates owned by the Artists’ Union, each picture 


being in value equivalent to the “Wyoming,” and is entitled to 
one gift for each ticket he holds. A list of the subjects can be 
seen at the office of this paper 

AGENTS.—Persons desiring to become Agents for the sale of 
tickets, by forwarding (post paid) $1, shall be sent a Gift Ticke® a 
copy of Wyoming, and a prospectus containing all necessary infor- 
mation. 

It is confidently believed that the tickets will be disposed of by 
the first of July, when the distribution of Gifts will be ent rusted 
toa COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE TICKET-IOLDERS 

The steel plat.s from which the engr avings are printed can be 
seen at the office of the Artists’ Union, and cost $100,000. Speci- 
mens of the Oil Paintings and Engravings are also on view at the 
rooms, 

REFERENCES IN REGARD TO THE PROPERTY. 
W. C. Barrett, Esq., Counsellor at Law, 10 Wall street, N. Y. 
F. J. Visscner & Co., Real Estate Brokers, 80 Nassan st., N. Y. 


ALL ORDERS FOR TICKETS must be addressed, post paid, 


with the money enclosed, to J. W. HOLBROOKE, Sec., 
June 1, 1854.—3t 505 Broadway, New York. 





i. AYERS 
PILLS. 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 


FAMILY PHYSIC 
< 4 4 wn * 
HERE has long existed a public demand for an effective pur- 
gative pill which could be relied on as sare und perfectly safe 

in its operation. This has been prepared to meut That Ceficues, and 
an extensive trial of its virtues has conclusively s.own with what 
success it accomplishes the purpose designed. It is easy to make a 
physical Pill, but not easy to make the best of all Pills —-one w oe h 
should have none of the objections, but all the advafitages, of every 
other. This has been attempted bere, and with wh at success we 
would respectfully submit to the public decision. It has been un- 
fortunate for the patient hitherto that almost every purpative 
medicine is acrimonious and irritating to the bowels. This is not, 
Many of them produce so much griping pain and revulsion in the 
system as to more than counterbalince the good to be derived from 
them. These J*i/ls produce no irritation or pain, unless it arise 
from a] reviously existing obstruction or derangement in the bow- 
els. Leing purely vegetable, no harm can arise from their use in 
any q rantity 3 ; but it is better that any medicine should Le taken 
judiciously. Minute directions for their use in the several diseases 
to which they are applicable are given on the box. Among the 
complaints which have been speedily cured by them, we may men- 
tion Liver Complaint, in its various forms of Jaundice, Indigestion, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, Listlessness, Irritability, Uilious 
Headache, Biltious Fever, Fever and Ague, Pain in the Side and 
Loins, for, in truth, all these are but the consequence of diseased 
action in the liver. Asan aperient, they afford prompt and sure 
relief in Costiveness, Piles, Colic, Dvse ntery, Humors, Scrofula and 
Seurvy, Colds, with sorene 8s of the bo iy, Uleers and impurity of the 
blood; in short, any and every case w here a purgative is required. 

They have also produced some singularly successful cures in 
Rheumatism, Gout, Droj sy, Gravel, Erysipelas, Pal; itation of the 
Heart, Pains in the Back, Stomach and Side. Thes should be freely 
taken in the sp ring of the year, to purify the Llood and prepare the 
system for the change of seasons. An occasional dose stit nulates 
the stomach and bowels into he thy action, and restores the appe- 
tite and vigor. They purify the blood, and, by their stimulant ac- 
tion on the circ system, renovate the strength of the body, 
and restore the wasted or diseased ene gies of the wh ole organism. 
Hence an occasional dose is advantageous even though no serious 
derangement exists: but unnecessary dosing shoul never be car- 
ried too far, as every purgative medicine reduces the strength, 
when taken to excess. The thousand cases in which a physic is 
recuired cannot be enumerated here, but they suggest themselves 
to the reason of every body; and it is confid ently believed this pill 
will answer a better purpose than any thing which La: hit! 1e-to 
been available to mankind. When their virtues are once known 
the public will no longer doubt what remedy to employ when in 
need of a cathartic mecicine. 

Being sugar wrapped, they are pleasant to take ; and beng purely 
vege table, no harm can arise from their use in any quantity ° 

For minute directions, see the wrapper on the box. 


PREPARED BY JAMES C. AYER, PRACTICAL AND ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
( Price 25 cents per Box. Five Boxes for $1. 

Sold by LANE & PANE, and W. PITKIN & SON, Roches- 
ter; DEMAREST & HOLMAN, Buffalo; and by all Druggists 
every where. July 1, 1854.—2t 

AGENTS WANTED. 
CHANCES FOR MAKING MONEY! 


YHE publishers of a large list of highly entertaining, useful 
and popular Books, offer great inducements to 500 energetic 
and thorough-going business young men, to engage in the sale of 
these publications, in which any young man of good business habits 
may make FIVE TIMES the amount, over an dabov » all expenses, 
of the average wages of Common School Teachers. 
The MOST LISERAL discounts are made to Ageats from the 
list of prices. 
The books command ready sales wherever they are introduced. 
None need apply unless they wish to devote their whole atten- 
tion to th e busiz ness, ant l who cannot command a CASH CAPITAL 
of from $25 to $100%o ‘or give undoubted security for the amount of 
goods entrusted to them. 
Full particulars in regard to terms, &c., will be furnished by 
calling on, or addressing, post paid, 
WANZER, BEARDSLEY & CO., 
24 Bullalo Sux et, Rochest er, N. Ye 
Or, ALDEN, BRAKDsLEY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., Publishers. 







































June 1, 1854.—tf 
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HOME PROTECTION. 
TEMPEST INSURANCE 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
Organized December 24, 1852—Chartered March 1, 1853. 
HOMES ONLY INSURED BY THIS COMPANY. 
No one Risk taken for more than $3000. 
Home Orrice, Meripian, N. Y. 

Many distinguished persons have insured their homes to the 
amount of $8000 each in this Company, among whom are Ex- 
President VAN BUREN, Kinderhook; Ex-Governor SEWARD, Au- 
burn; DANIEL S. DICKINSON, Ex U. S. Senator, Binghampton. 
To whom it may concern: AvrnvrRn, May 16th, 1853. 

We are personally acquainted with many of the Officers and Di- 
rect ors of the Te ‘mp est Insurance Company, located at Meridian 
Cayuga county, N. Y. In our opinion ‘they are among the most 
wealthy and substantial class of farmers in thjs county. 

J.N.S 
ELMORE s, 
THOMAS y HOWE, Jr. 

The above gentlemen will be recognized as the Cashier of C ‘ayuga 
County Bank, Auburn; Postmaster, Auburn; and Ex-Member of 
Congress, Auburn, Cayuga county, N. Y. 

February 1, 1854—1 y 
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CHEAPEST AND BEST, ! 
LEE, MANN & CO., ROCHESTER, WN. Y,, 


Are the Publishers of one of the Largest and Cheapest Newspapers 
in the country. 


THE WEEKLY AMERICAN 


Is a paper of large size, containing 36 columns. It contains the 
Latest News up to the day of publication, Important Public Intel- 
ligence, a well-selected Miscellany and General Reading page, 
Grain, Cattle, Wool and Iron Mz urkets to the latest dates from Bos- 
ton, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Troy, Baltimore and 
Rochester. 

This paper is published every Thursday, for ONE DOLLAR 4 
YEAR, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. It is the best and ¢ heap- 
est paper for farmers and others in this and the Western States, 

They also publish 
THE TRI-WEEKLY AMERICAN 
Price $4 per annum, and . 
THE DAILY AMERICAN, 
Price $6 per annum, to mail subscribers. 

LEE, MANN & CO. have in operation SIX STEAM AND THREE 
HAND PRESSES, by means of which they can give all orders for 
BOOK OR JOB WORK immMep1aTE DisPatcH, while their large 
assortment of TYPES, BORDERS and ORNAMENTS, enables 
them to execute orders in the BEST STYLE. Railroad Companies, 
Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufacturing Establishments, Forward- 
ers, Shippers, Merchants and Lawyers, can have their work done 
with PUNCTUALITY and ELEGANCE, and their Books ruled and 
bound in any desired patterns and in the best manner. 

Address LEE, MANN & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Office on Buff: tlo street, o; pposite the Arcade. 


{Auction Continued.] 


PUBLIC SALE OF BLOODED STOCK. 


HE sulgeriber having spent most of the past winter and spring 
in Kefitucky, has selected from the choicest herds of Blooded 


Cattle, upon the different plantations of that country, the best 
specimens of the Durham Blood, a part of which are from the old 
Ashland Fstate of the Hon. Henry Cray. 

A portion of thes G attle were offered and sold at public auction 
by the subscriber, at Lima, on the 2d and 3d inst., some of the cows 
and heifers selling at near three hundred dollars e ach, and the 
bulls at prices proportionably higher. 

Seventy head which did not arrive in time for that sale, together 
with the remainder of the stock not then sold, will be offered at 
Public Auction, at West Avon, on the farm known as the “ Brooks 
Farm,” on Saturday, the first day of July next, at nine o clock in 
the forenoon. 

The stock is conceded, by those who have seen it, to be equal, if 

not superior, to any previous importation into Western New York. 

The sale is unconditional, and a liberal credit will be given to 
purchasers. JOHN W. TAYLOR, 

July 1, 1854.—1t East Bioomfield, N. Y. 


MANSFIELD’S PATENT CLOVER HULLING AND 
CLEANING MACHINE 
AS awarded the first premium at the World’s Fair, New York. 
Also, at the Ohio State Fairs for three successive years, and 
all other places wherever exhibited. 

Warranted to Hull and Clean from twenty to forty bushels per 
day, and with a new improvement to be attached to the Machines 
made in 1854, they will Hull and Clean one-fourth more in the 
same time. Cash price, $100. 


For sale by 
Sole Manufacturer, Ashland, Ohio. 
N. B.—Prosecutions will be promptly commenced for any in- 
fringements of the rights of the patentee. July 1, 1854.—2t* 
‘CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 
ICKOR’S Cider Mill and Press is considered now the best in 
use; simple in construction, portable (weighing but 275 Ibs.), 
and not liable to get out of order. Warranted ‘to work w ell, and 
giye satisfaction. The first premium of the American Institute 
and Crystal Palace has been awarded to this machine. Drawing 
and description will be sent by addressing the agents for the sale, 
in New York. Price of mill and press, $40. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
25 Cliff street, near Fulton, New York. 


M. H. MANSFIELD, 


May, 1854.—4t 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GROWING TOBACCO IN THE 
NORTHERN STATES, just published. Price, 25 cents. 

E. H. BABCOCK & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEED WHEAT AND RYE WANTED. 


HOSE having superior kinds of the above, will please address 
the ——— with nye and prices. R. L. ALLEN, 








July 1, 1854.—2t 189 and 191 Water st., New York. 











